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NOTICE, 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has 
been universally commented upon. We have received 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 


a selection. 


Marchesi. 
Adelina Patti, Lucca, Henry Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. S. ames 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe: 
Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Habert +™ Blanck, 
Trebelli. Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 


Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Gtectes oe Kontski, 


Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Maude Granger, . B. Mills, 
ae Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M, Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, fansuecheh, Otto Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, yenevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara L.—a, Ellen Montejo, oak McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Lilian Olcott, 1 

Materna, Louise Gage Courtney, ohn 7. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, ter Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cc ary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 

Lena Little Campanini, Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Guadagnini. Lawrence Barrett, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Galassi, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treeman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C, A. Cap 
Geistinger, Ferranti, mang: 
Forsch-Madi.-—9 Anton Rubinstein. 4" Ames, 

Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Mavic Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, fonety, Emil Scaria, 
Bianche Roosevelt, ime. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 

Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 

Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, William W. Gilchrist. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frank Vander Stucken. Ferranti, 

Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason Johannes Brahms, 

Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, eyerbeer, 

Franz Lachner, Robert Volkmann, Moritz Moszkowski, 

Heinrich Marschner, Julius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 

Frederick Lax, Max Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 

Nestore Calvano, E. A, Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck, 

William Courtney, Ovide Musin, Fannie Hirsch, 

Josef Staudigl, Anton Udvardi, ey Banner 

Lulu Veling, Alcuin Blum, Dr. N. Penfield, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, Joseph Koegel, F, we ‘Riesbe: 

Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, Emmons Ham in, 

Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, 

Clarence Eddy, Carl Retter, rl Faelten, 

Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millicker, 

§. E. Jacobsohn, Van Zandt, Lowell Mason, 

C. Mortimer Wiske. W. Edward Heimendahl, Georges Bizet, 

1. O. Von Prochazka, Mme. Clemelli, ohn A. Broekhoven, 

Edvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby, dgar H. Sherwood, 

Eugene D. Albert. W. Waugh Lauder, Ponchielli, 

Lili Lehmann, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Edwards, 

William Candidus, Mendelssohn, rrie Hun-King. 

Franz Koacisel, Hans von Billow, Pauline L’ Allemand, 


Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monumen! 


Clara Schumann. 
Joachim 
Samuel S. Sanford, 


Leandro Campanari, 
Franz Rummel, 
Blanche Stone Barton, 


Amy Sherwin ‘ranz Liszt, Haydn Monument. 
Thomas Ryan, Christine Dossert, — Svendsen, 
Achille Errani, Dora Henninges. nton Dvorak, 

King Ludwig I I, A. A, Stanley, Saint-Saens. 

©. Jos. Brambach, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 

Henry Schradieck, Heinrich Hofmann. Jules — 

John F. Luther, Charles Fradel. Hans Richter, 

John F, Rhodes, Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster, 
Withelm Gericke, Jesse Bartlett Davis, Bertha Pierson, 

Frank Taft, Dory Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 


Willis Nowell, George M. Nowell, 


C. M. Von Weber, 


WO occurrences in lands far apart are of significance 
as illustrating how rapidly the Wagner cause is 
making its way. In Buenos Ayres “ The Flying Dutch- 
man” was given with overwhelming success, the con- 
ductor, Diirer, being repeatedly called before the curtain. 
It is less than ten years since Beethoven was introduced 
in Chili; his music may have been known longer in Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Ayres, but practically German music 
is but beginning its career in South America, and Wag- 
ner is early on the scene, with the usual results. Now 
for the second incident. The Paris Figaro is responsible 
for the statement that the Queen of Spain is so tremen- 
dous an admirer of Wagner’s music that she has com- 
manded the director of the Royal Opera in Madrid to 
produce his operas in a Spanish translation. She wants 
to begin with the Nibelung tetralogy. All this shows 
that our weak-minded would-be wits, who think it 
essential to connect Wagnerism and sauerkraut, are, as 
usual with this class, asserting something which wants 
foundation in fact. Anybody who has been to Bayreuth 
knows that no portion of the audience exceeds the 
French contingent, and Seidl asserts that the greatest 
successes of Neumann's Richard Wagner Theatre were 
achieved in Italy. The allegation that Wagner's is a 
specifically German art will soon require modification. 


E find this perfect gem of Baconian imbecility in 
the Boston Herald : 

If Mr. Campanini has only a thread of his vocal chord remaining, he will 
be welcome to all music-loving Americans who prefer melody to scientific 
caterwauling. 

This would not be entirely Baconian if it did not dis- 
close a glimpse of ass’s ears. Any reckless adorer of 
the hand-organ might have written the silly fling hidden 
behind the contrast of melody with “scientific cater- 
wauling,” but only an ignoramus of Bacon’s calibre 
would thus ingenuously confess a belief that a singer’s 
instrument consists of ‘a vocal chord.” There are few 
things in this world, however humble or mean or con- 
temptible, that have not their use, and even the stupid 
remark of the Boston Hera/d may be made the text for 
a short sermon on a much-mooted question. We shall 
not preach the sermon, however, but leave it to one who 
is licensed to speak with authority. Some time ago the 
question of Wagner's treatment of the human voice 
came up for discussion in the Allgemeine Deutsche Mustk 
Zeitung, of Berlin, and Amalia Joachim, the eminent 
contralto, contributed her views as follows: 


It isreally high time that the silly notion concerning the ruinous effect 
upon the voice of Wagner's operas should be abandoned. The reverse is 
the truth; and I maintain that the singing of Wagner's operas tends to 
preserve the voice, while husbanding it. There is no composer who, like 
him, supports the singer by means of his orchestra, which aids the voice 
in every way, and even anticipates the dramatic expression. Thus Gluck, 
for instance, abandons the vocal artist altogether by his orchestra in the 
most tragic moments, so that parts like Orpheus can only be done full jus- 
tice to by a singer endowed with extraordinary physical powers, and by 
the unreserved display thereof. 

Mr. Bacon will probably have to set Mrs. Joachim 
down as an exponent of “scientific caterwauling ” when 
he hears of her—as some day he may. 


HERE is no particular connection between Fred. 
Bacon and Shakespeare or Francis Bacon and 
Liszt that we know of, but since a master of advertis- 
ing dodges has threatened to disclose to the world how 
by juggling with the page numbers of the old folio edi- 
tion and putting various words and parts of words to- 
gether it is made clear that Shakespeare didn’t write 
his plays, we have become disinclined to think lightly 
of numbers. In fact, we are beginning to believe that it 
is not love but mathematics that makes the world go 
round. If the curious and patient reader will get the 
Breitkopf & Hiirtel edition of the “ Revenant de la 
Revue,” will transpose it into D minor, multiply the 
number of quavers which it contains by three-fifths of 
the number of hemi demi-semi-quavers, and will add 
the product to the sun's parallax, he will find the num- 
ber of bars which Beethoven did not patronize while 
composing the Choral Symphony. 
Now, startling discoveries of this order are worthy of 
Pythagoras, and make us pause before declining an in- 
vitation to a champagne supper. There is a pianist in 
Vienna who is daintily named Willi Thern, whose skill 
in playing with numbers justifies the belief that a little 
application on his part would develop the cipher which 
would prove that “Dr.” Eberhard composed the B 
minor mass so long credited to Bach. Unfortunately 
thus far he has contented himself with setting forth the 
cabalistic virtues of the figures which record incidents 
in the career of Franz Liszt thus: Liszt was born in the 
eleventh year of this century, on October 22. He died 
in the night of July 31—August 1 of last year at 11 
o'clock. Add all these figures together and the sum is 


the month on which he was born (22) and you have the 
number of his compositions that have appeared in print, 
namely, 1,122. 
eee 
FTER having followed the career of the renowned 
lady violinist, Teresina Tua, we feel justified in 
stating peremptorily that the circular issued by her 
agents in this country, Messrs. Colell & Thaule, is better 
adapted for a circus announcement or a dime-museum 
star than to an artist such as Tua is represented by them 
to be. Merit should be the test, and not cigarette ad- 
vertising, and. should decide whether the American 
people shall listen to Tua or not. 

Let us see how this announcement reads. It opens 
by saying that Teresina Tua’s face is on the first page. 
It is not on the first page. Her picture is on the first 
page, and a poor Chatham-st. picture it is too. We 
doubt whether Miss Tua will feel complimented at the 
enormous expense Mr. Colell has gone into to show 
people what a handsome lady the violinist is. The 
next statement asserts that Miss Tua is on/y in her twen- 
tieth year. In Paris, in 1879, she wore long dresses, 
and a girl of twelve does not wear long dresses on the 
stage. We will wager a case of Pommery Sec and a 
package of Colell cigarettes (it is not obligatory to 
smoke the latter) that Miss Tua has passed the first 
quarter of a century of her mundane existence, and this 
is no reflection against the lady’s character at all, for it 
is not her fault. Mr. Colell is an old managerial war- 
horse, and what between tobacco odors and catgut it is 
no wonder that he underestimates a lady’s age. Let us 
have a fair test of Miss Tua’s abilities, and if she is a 
great artist it is of no consequence if she is as old as 
Methusalem or as young as Josef Hofmann; but by all 
that is artistic and esthetic do not feed the people here 
with buncombe and blatherskite. Of course Mr. Colell 
is simply anxious to introduce to our public an artist 
who can instruct us more deeply in the mysteries of 
violin-playing. He is infused with the esthetic force, 
and is not in any sense seeking a financial success. Far 
from it; Tua represents with him the very quintes- 
sence of violin-playing, and as he knows nothing about 
it his authority on the subject must remain unques- 
tioned. 





THE WAGNER SOCIETY. 
HE project of organizing a Richard Wagner Society 
in New York seems to have stirred up quite an 
unexpected and unnecessary commotion. Not desiring 
to anticipate the wishes of those of whom it was thought 
that they might be glad to join a society having for its 
purpose in a general way the encouragement of pro- 
gressive ideas in music, and being wholly unwilling to 
do anything to commit the society in advance to any 
particular line of policy, the projectors drafted no 
declaration of principles, but devoted their efforts wholly 
to spreading intelligence of their purpose to call a 
musical society or club into being, and to asking the 
participation of all interested in such a movement at the 
meeting called for last Wednesday. 
What the projectors did not think themselves justified 
in doing, however, was promptly done for them by sa- 
pient and suspicidus editors in Brooklyn and Boston. A 
writer in the Brooklyn Zag/e at once jumped to the con- 
clusion that the Wagner Society would “resolve itself 
into a combination of fanatics.” The Boston T7ran- 
script could see no need of the society from any point of 
view. It could not wait for the society to find and an- 
nounce its mission, but summarily. cut off all possibility 
in this direction by its unrequested fiat and then threw 
out the gratuitous suggestion that the projectors, of 
whose honesty and earnestness in behalf of music the 
Transcri~ft ought by this time to be convinced, 
were merely “Mr, Seidl’s friends who are seeking a 
larger pedestal for him, that he may be more widely 
seen of men.” With that superior air of knowledge 
which is peculiar to a certain class of Boston newspaper 
writers, the 7ranscrip¢t then pooh-poohs the idea that 
Mozart should be called upon to represent the progress- 
ive idea in music. Now, with all deference to the 
keener insight and finer penetration which are charac- 
teristic of the intellectuals of some Boston critics, we 
might ask what Mozart does represent in the history of 
music if he does not represent progress, and we might 
also suggest that if it has chanced that an admirer of 
Wagner in New York has shown inability to estimate 
Mozart at his true worth his expressions can hardly be 
held to be binding on an unborn society, more particu- 
larly when it also chances that the Wagnerite in ques- 
tion is somewhere in Oregon or Alaska and knows 
nothing whatever about the projected society. 
The writer in the 7rave//er, who seems not only to be 





76, and Liszt died in the seventy-sixth year of his life. 
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Kate Rolia 





Unite the year of his birth (11) with that of the day of 


more open-minded and charitable than his confréres, 
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but also more zealous 1n all matters touching the ad- 
vancement of music, has no such petty suspicions of the 
projectors, and disposes of the captious critics in this 
sensible manner: 

But we do not believe that there is any motive to particularly pedestal 
Mr. Seidl in this matter. Music, of course, there must be, and after the 
Wagner performances at the Metropolitan, who shall say that Anton Seid! 
is not the natural choice for conductor. Mr. Stanton does not need to 
bolster his hired servant by any indirect means ; between the two we think 
he loves art more and Seidl less, and his prominent attitude among the pro- 
moters of the society is that of the enthusiast who realizes that the circum- 
stances of his official position possess him, the individual, with a peculiar 
influence which he is both willing and glad to use, The slur from Brook- 
lyn about fanatics is wholly complimentary ; for it 1s a pet resource of 
those who possess no enthusiasm of their own to charge one who has with 
being a crank or a fanatic, and though Webster or Worcester may not sanc- 
tion it, the terms, rather than being log with d d and insane, 
are really glorifying. 

Now, agitation is healthful, and we do not believe that 
any friend of the new movement cares a straw whether 

or not the suspicious nature of the 7ranscript and Eagle 
writers throws them into conniptions, but we are yet 
justified in suggesting to them that they were just a 
trifle too premature. If they had waited for reports of 
the meeting held in the concert-hall of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House last Wednesday, they would have dis- 
covered that the New York music-lovers who want to do 
something to increase popular knowledge of advanced 
musical ideas are quite as well informed as provincial 
editors in respect of the present state of musical culture 
in the United States. There is no need to go into a de- 
tailed report of the meeting. It is enough to say that 
there was not a single remark made by any speaker 
which indicated a wish to put even Wagner on a 
pedestal, to say nothing of Mr. Seid]. The general ex- 
pression was crystallized in the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted, and so becomes the 
foundation-stone of the society : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that it is expedient and 
desirable to organize a society in New York for the purpose of promoting 
national musical culture on such lines as may be read in the writings and 
compositions of Richard Wagner. 

In this resolution we confess we cannot find any in- 
cipient fanaticism, nor can we read in it a determina- 
tion to apotheosize Anton Seidl. Onthe contrary. it 
has a true American ring about it, and the remarks of 
the gentleman who offered it and those who followed 
him made clear the interpretation that is to be given 
it in the Wagner Society. It is to be one of the chief 
aims of the society to advance nationalism in our mv- 
sical culture, and as this was one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of Richard Wagner it is but appropriate that his 
name, which stands also for progress, for liberality, for 
aggression against prejudice, convention and ignorance, 
should be given to the society. This, we believe, is a 
strictly correct interpretation of the spirit of last Wed- 
nesday’s meeting. As to the material forms to be 
adopted, we will have to wait until plans of organiza- 
tion have been presented by the committee, which the 
chairman, by a unanimous vote of the meeting, was em- 
powered to appoint. 

Since we are once in the discussion we might as well 
continue it a little further. The men who will go into 
an organization on the lines laid down in the resolution 
are not likely to be frightened by the bugaboo which 
those who think with the Boston 7ramscrift conjure 
up. If Mr. Seidl is to give concerts next winter they 
are sure to be concerts which will point toward the goal 
for which the society will strive. Then it will not only 
be entirely in order, but a wholly desirable thing for the 
society to interest itself in the success of those concerts. 
It is all nonsensical talk this of putting Mr. Seidl ona 
“ larger pedestal where he may be more widely seen of 
men.” The largest pedestal which Mr. Seidl can oc- 
cupy is that which he has so magnificently ornamented 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House. As conductor of 
concerts he has been pretty severely criticised by 
writers who were most enthusiastic in their recog- 
nition of his merits as an opera conductor, and 
as this criticism was grounded on principle we 
fail to see how Mr. Seidl can profit by subjecting 
himself to it again. But Mr. Seidl is an earnest man, 
and his interpretations, as we have already said, how- 
ever much they may displease some, have the tremen- 
dous merit of stirring up the public to a thoughtful con- 
sideration of the musical composition. And this is an 
achievement which an earnest musical society or club is 
bound to recognize and applaud, As for other missions 
which invite the activities of such a society, we cannot 
stop to enumerate them all, but will permit Mr. Wilson, 
of the Boston 7raveller, to state one that was also set 
forth at the Wednesday meeting. 


But we hope that the whole duty of the new society will not be com- 
prised in the giving of concerts, nor do we believe it will. Wagner wrote 
great epics, he was a great poet—his “ Nibelungen Lied” is indisputable 
evidence—and interest in this phase of the man is being advanced among 
purely literary minds. Witness Professor Harris at Concord, who said he 
regarded Wagner's version of the story of the Volsungs as the “ greatest 








with the idea of studying Wagner the poet and the musician, and will 
operate by means social, literary and musical to forward in this country 
the spirit of investigation in the work of the man whose reforms are to 
endure. 





AN AMERICAN FESTIVAL. 

E are able this week to make an announcement of 

the greatest interest to American music-lovers 

and particularly American composers. In the third 
week of November Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will give 
a series of five concerts in Chickering Hall, at which all 
the music performed will be compositions of musicians 
born in the United States. Not only this, but the con- 
certs will cover all forms of composition, from a simple 
song with piano accompaniment to a cantata for solos, 
chorus and orchestra, from a piano solo to a symphony. 
Mr. Van der Stucken has worked out the scheme down 
to the smallest detail and its comprehensiveness can be 
seen in the programs which we append. There will be 
an opportunity to study the fruits of American creative 
talent from every point of view. The plan is most ad- 
mirable, and for conceiving and projecting it Mr. Van 
der Stucken has again added to the debt of gratitude 
which patriotic music-lovers owe him. It is to be hoped 
that the festival will be as successful financially as it is 
bound to be interesting artistically. These are the pro- 


grams: 

FIRST CONCERT, NOVEMBER I5. 
Fantasy for orchestra, ‘‘ The Tempest”’........................J. K. Paine 
Cantata, ** Columbus”"’...... . err nS ee ee ee Dudley Buck 
Suite d’Orchestre.. . .....Ernest Guiraud 





SECOND CONCERT, NOVEMBER 16. 
iii Gar Ota caiitins «avai dines vend. ue 
Fugue for organ............ 
Madrigal, ** Fair Daffodils’ 


G. E. Whiting 
. ..E. Thayer 
...S. P. Warren 





Ss Ie canecescnsesadne «tas jilliam Mason 
Piano solos....< 4, Mazourka and “‘ Vagabond Dance”’...... F. Dewey 
ec, “Coy Maiden” and ‘‘ Media" .......Wm. H. Sherwood 
Diane dete. ff Sr icnth ur cnaperdapdtsbecwees Edgar S. Kelley 
4, Tarantelle........... ..........--+. Edward S. Mattoon 


epesaqapeineecn ced S. G. Pratt 
cten ban eae W. H. Dayas 
..W. W. Gilchrist 


Piano soles... §* “ Albym Leaf ”’. 
14, Polonaise. . 

Festival Magnificat....... 2.2.2... cesses ’ 

Mixed voices and organ. 





THIRD CONCERT, NOVEMBER I7. 
..G. Templeton Strong 
MD cdidbtun: dbevagescttvedhe Arthur Whiting 
....Edgar H. Sherwood 
«+ +eee.-.. Wilson G. Smith 
...E, A. MacDowell 
scbeadedénetamecnes -Arthur Bird 
..+++++.eHarry Rowe Shelley 


SRO OE OF cvncnvdbncadeseshecsts catecace ; 
Concerto for piano, D minor 





Songs.. { °° 


Symphonic poem, “ Hamlet"’....- 

Gavotte for orchestra 

“ Dance of Egyptian Maidens ”......... ..... 
Orchestra. 





FOURTH CONCERT, NOVEMBER 18. 


RRIUNE TE GIIIIE, akg esc p one nqdecnetvntoed¢osvactecpccsee G. Chadwick 
Part-songs for male voices................... - ge ae a 
eT TTL OU CITE TT Pe tie 





FIFTH CONCERT, NOVEMBER IQ. 
Overture, “ In the Mountains’’... 
Rhapsody for piano and orchestra 
Pe Teer - 
Prelude, “ Otho Visconti’’. 
Cantata, “ King Trojan” 


Arthur Foote 

..H. 4. Huss 
es 
..F. G, Gleason 
..H. W. Parker 











An Open Letter to Wm. H. Sherwood. 
My DEAR FRIEND SHERWOOD : 
HEN a young, inexperienced and easily enthused 
disciple of Sainte Cecile commits an act of rashness, we 
older musicians might overlook it for the sake of its insignificance ; 
but when a man of your prominence, of your experience and of 
your artistic influence allows himself to be led to extremes, be it 
even for a good cause, it is the duty of those who care most for 
him to interfere and to prevent him from harming himself and the 
good cause. 
It is in this spirit that I answer your letter to the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. You have evidently joined the praiseworthy move- 
ment in favor of ‘‘ American composers,” but I am afraid that 
you will do them more harm than good with such fanfaronades 
as this: 
“All honor to the old countries—to their genius, their wealth 
of learning, their traditions! But we can safely attempt to cut 
loose from their apron-strings and try it alone |” 
Now, my friend, that is hard and means nothing short of ar- 
tistic sacrilege in favor of—what? Of something that will, if it 
once enters into existence, not need more than one seat in the 
large orchestra of nationalities. 
But let us look at things as they are at present. Who gives a 
composition popularity? Who decides whether a composer ought 
to write or not? The public; that thing, so many-headed and 
yet so unanimous in its verdicts ; the public want ‘‘ good” mu- 
sic and do not ask for the passport of the pieces, nor will they 
ever favor any music piece for the sake of the nationality of its 
author. The public listen with equal delight to French, Italian, 
German, Hungarian, Scandinavian, Bohemian or Russian music, 
and to force it into preferring American compositions by shutting 
the gates of this otherwise so hospitable country against foreign 
music is not the way to build up what is called in art a 
“school,” 
Now, let us see. Js there such a thing as ‘‘ American music” 


some element which it possesses a/one, which no other nation 
shares in ; further, a new esthetical principle, deriving in vocal 
music from the language of the country and from the vocal point 
influencing the instrumental music; finally, it must be a clear 
and unmistakable reflex of the character of its nationality and 
some few such trifles. 

Can these elements be obtained by declaring war on the exist- 
ing ‘‘schools?” I doubt it, my friend, and I doubt it principally 
for the reason that the old truth, “‘ Art is mankind’s history,” is 
an approved one and holds good yet, and history is a mean old 
thing, hard to meddle with, defying adulteration, power and 
money. History wants ‘‘age,” and out of the history of a 
country grow as the noblest result the arts, glorifying forever the 
good deeds of good men, condemning for eternity the bad ones, 
reflecting mirror-like the physiognomy of a country’s history. 

With all my admiration and love for this country, let me ask 
you: What is one century in history? Is it not a drop in the 
ocean, a grain of sand on the beach ? 

The root of this nation is left to decay in Europe, and though 
the new roots it has taken here are wonders of strength and fruit- 
fulness, they are not old enough to produce the panacea of a 
** national art.” But even supposing they could, would that be 
a reason to ‘‘cut loose?” Does a daughter stop to iove her 
mother when or because she is old enough to be a mother herself ? 

I am a great admirer of the vox populi (which is unfortunately 
too often confounded with the vox p/edis), and found out that 
there is really such a thing asa vox dei in it, viz., American 
opera! In spite of all patriotism, money and some honest 
effort in it the public shook their heads denyingly ; it sprang up, 
an unripe thing, and the good people were made to understand 
‘This is American art—there—now— ;” but they didn’t like it 
just the same, because there was not one element in it that 
touched their heart familiarly, not one strain that gave utterance 
In one word, it was not 





































to an American’s way oi feeling. 
And see how the public found it out. 






American. Good opera— 
grand opera—but not American opera. 

And now back to the composers, among whom we both aspire 
for a seat. Suppose that most of them had zoé studied abroad, 
suppose they had of spent abroad that period of life in which 
their soul was best accessible for artistic impressions, do you 
actually think that one generation of home-made musicians 
We have excellent composers 












suffices to produce a national art ? 
in America—men like Dudley Buck, F. G. Gleason and others. 
These gentlemen are Americans and composers, and mighty good 
ones, too; but they are no more American composers than N. W. 
Gade is a Norwegian composer, or Handel was an English com- 
poser, however boastfully England pronounces this ridiculous 
claim. How did German opera come into life? Amid the very 
bloom and thrift of Italian and French opera it timidly claimed a 
corner in the repertories, but the public in Germany at once 
recognized the child as ‘‘to the manner born,” and jubilantly 
claimed and reared it, and without the German public there would 
be no more German opera than without German artists. 

I feel at liberty to say that much for the Germans, because I 
am not a German, and besides the very same thing can be said 
respectively of France, Italy, &c.; the German musician wrote 
German music, the Frenchman wrote French, the Hungarian 
Hungarian—they all touched the heart of their nations—not at 
first the intellect, the vanity, sense of enterprise or patriotism— 
(how long did the German sing: ‘*Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
den freien, deutschen Rhein,” and France kept one side of it alli 
the same)—not all that, but the respective musicians uttered the 
innermost feelings peculiar to their nations, and their public estab- 
lished the fact of the existence of a ‘‘ national music,” not the 
artists ! 

















































Therefore, friend Sherwood, let 
‘* American music,” but in the right direction ; let us try to find a 
trace of the element that will have to pulsate in our music to en- 
but let us keep peace with 


us keep on working for 


title it to the name ‘‘ American,” 
those schools to whom we owe what we know, and above all let us 
acknowledge the majesty of the people! The people will christen 
some work of some composer ‘‘ American music” one of these 
days—not a shadow of a doubt about it—but, as I said before, 
let the public do it, not us artists ! 
The artist’s lot is toil and work, and, although he teaches his 
nation, he has no right to dictate to it. Such is life ! 
Verily, friend Sherwood, if I knew you not, I would have sus- 
pected you of musical Boulangerism, of popularity hunting, and 
in fact I had to recall the fact that you need not hunt for what 
you possess already in such a high degree, to be able to suppress 
my suspicion ; nevertheless, it remains incomprehensible to me 
how you, as a teacher, will manage to ‘‘ cut loose from the old 
countries.” Can you make a musician of one of your pupils 
without teaching him to love, to revere, old Bach, Beethovea, 
Wagner? If you can I should like to see that ‘‘ musician,” and 
if you cannot, what for the empty phrase? And now one final 
question and you shall have your say. What did you mean by 
saying, ‘‘(We) patronize the Italian» hand-organ, the German 
opera (?!?), the French dancing-master and the English swell for 
all they are worth ?” 
Did you try to be funny or were you in earnest when you com- 
pounded this strange mixture? Tell, oh tell me it was for fun, 
and let me retain my high esteem for William H. Sherwood, the 
open-hearted, unprejudiced artist, whose friendship—by the way 
—is now dearer to me than ever, since I see that his feelings for 
his personal friends are intense enough to make him unjust 
against others. 
Yours for Bach, Beethoven & Co., every time. 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 











work of art of the century.” The new society will undoubtedly organize 








or an ‘‘ American school?” A ‘‘school” requires first of all 
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SOLOISTS AT THE BALTIMORE PHILHARMONIC So- 
cieTY.—The following soloists will play at the Baltimore Philhar- 
monic this coming season: Miss Mary Van, soprano; Miss 
Helen D. Campbell, contralto; Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen, 
pianist; Mr. Rafael Joseffy, pianist; Mr. Giese, ‘cellist; Mrs. 
E. J. Daves, reader. The symphonies to be performed are the 
symphony in C (Jupiter), Mozart ; F (Pastorale), Beethoven ; B 
minor (unfinished), Schubert; A (Italian), Mendelssohn; E 
(Rhenish), Schumann ; C (Rural Wedding), Goldmark. 


CARRENO CONDUCTS AND MANAGES,—The versatility 
of Teresa Carrefio was never demonstrated more forcibly than 
during her recent work in Venezuela. At Carracas she nei only 
managed the opera troupe that was performing there, but also 
conducted all the performances. Tagliapietra, her husband, sang 
only three times during the trip. The party returned to New 
York from South America a few days ago with Brambilla, the 
young soprano of the troupe. 


Hans Von BtLow’s ENGAGEMENTS. — Hans Von 
Bulow has taken his domicile in Hamburg, where he will reside 
permanently. Among his engagements this season he will con- 
duct thirty operatic performances in Hamburg ; the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic concerts; Wolff's subscription concerts in Hamburg, 
and the Bremen subscription concerts. As pianist, Von Biillow 
will not be heard except at a few of the Hamburg concerts. 


JuLEs Levy TO BECOME A CITIZEN.—-The great 
cornet virtuoso, the inimitable Levy, stated to us the other day 
that he had finished with Europe, and that he had finally decided 
to become an American citizen. He has taken out his first 


papers. (Good for Levy. 


Miss PINNER RECEIVES A GIFT.—Carlotta Pinner, 
prima donna, while a guest at Laurelton Hall, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. L., was the recipient of an elegant diamond breast-pin 
from the guests of the hotel. Miss Pinner is now in the city. 


LILLI LEHMANN IN PESTH.—Lilli Lehmann, the so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera-House, will appear this month 
in Pesth, Hungary. Goldmark’s ‘‘ Merlin” and Wagner's 
** Walkiire ” are on the repertory. The season opens with the 
“ Meistersinger.” 


THE BERLIN CONDUCTORS.—Work for the four conduc- 
tors who are prominent in Berlin has been arranged as follows : 
Conductor Deppe will conduct eighteen works, especially Mozart 
and Gluck, and among their operas ‘‘ Idomenes” and ‘* Orpheus” 
are to be produced this season. Director Kahl will conduct 
twenty-one operas, among which we may mention Perfall’s 
** Junker Heinz,” as well as ‘‘Carmen,” “ Wildschiitz,” ‘* Wal- 
kiire,” &c. Conductor Schréder will direct nineteen works, 
among which are ‘* Euryanthe,” ‘* Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Gétterdim- 
merung,” while Conductor Wagner has eight operas to direct, 
among which are ‘* Martha,” ‘‘ The Golden Cross,” &c. 

ADOLPHE JULLIEN’S WORK ON BERLIOZ.—About the 
end of next year, Adolphe Jullien’s work, ‘* Hector Berlioz, Sa 
Vie et ses (Euvres,” will be issued by Z’Art, the publication of 
Jules Rouam. It will be brought out in magnificent style and 
scenes from Berlicz’s works will be illustrated by Fantin-Latour, 
who has been active in the same direction with scenes from Wag- 
ner's works 

Mr. SCHUNEMANN CONVINCES THE GRAND DUKE.— 
A Mecklenburg musician of the name of Otto Schiinemann has 
convinced the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg of the feasibility of 
establishing a school for the study of violin-making, and by 
order of the Grand Duke such a school will open its first session 
at Schwerin on October 1. Aloys Schmitt, the conductor, has 
pronounced in its favor also, and it expects excellent results from 
a systematic study of violin construction which will be taught in 
a thorough manner. 

EUGEN D'ALBERT AND THE MEININGEN ORCHESTRA, 

The celebrated orchestra of the Duke of Meiningen will give a 
series of concerts in November in all the large Bavarian cities, 
and subsequently outside of Bavaria also. Ina number of these 
concerts Eugen d’Albert will appear with the orchestra, and he 
will also conduct his symphony whenever it will be produced at 
these concerts. 

FIGURES PAID THE ARTISTS,—For each performance of 
** Otello,” at Milan, the following figures were paid: The 
amounts are in round numbers in dollars, but are sufficiently ap- 
proximate: Tamagno, $900; Maurel, $600; Gabbi, the 
soprano, $300; Faccio, the conductor, $100 ; the chorus, $300 ; 
the orchestra, $400, and singers who sang smaller parts, $400. 
The privilege of production cost $400. 


THE OLpEst FLutist.—I. Lowendahl, of Vineland, 
N. J., the flutist, was more than a half a century ago under 
tuition of the then celebrated J. Demaur, a professor in the Con- 
servatory of Music at Brussels. Mr. Lowendahl is, therefore, 
one of the oldest, if not the oldest, flute soloist now living, and 
is still endowed with youthful enthusiasm for his art. 


Miss AMy Fay THOUGHT IT WAS TIME FOR LISZT TO 
Dig.—We reproduce verbatim the remarks made by Miss Amy 
Fay, of Chicago, in her Indianapolis lecture, in which she referred 
to Liszt. Our readers should peruse this literary curiosity carefully : 


In one of the last conversations I had with Lisst two years ago, he ex- 
claimed, ** No more *‘ Sonatas Appassionata,’ no more * Pathétiques,’ no more 





that is played I take my hat and leave! As for Chopin, I like to play a /ew 
things of his, when / am in the vein, but very few. Indeed, I can’t hear 
many of my own compositions. If anyone brings to me my Fourteenth 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, for instance, I say to him, ‘ Sir, here is the window 
and there is the door. Choose between them your manner of exit.’ "” 

As Liszt made these remarks he looked at me as if he felt he were uttering 
a musical heresy. I looked at him and thought to myself: ‘** It is time for 
you to die, master, for you have outlived yourself.” 

The intimate relations that existed between Miss Fay and all 
the great musical lights of the latter (maybe earlier too) part of 
the nineteenth century will in time become known to such an ex- 
tent that her co-operation will be required before any work on 
contemporary musical affairs or on such covering the last eighty- 
seven years can be written with any assurance of correctness. 
And yet some people say that Miss Fay cannot even play the 
piano properly. 

WILHELM) IN BERLIN.—It has not been definitely set- 
tled what Wilhelmj will do in Berlin, where he has determined to 
live in the future. He may establish a school. 








Custav Hinrichs. 
UR first page of this number is adorned with a 
picture of Gustav Hinrichs, the orchestral conductor, who 
has become a well-known figure in the musical gatherings of this 
metropolis, and who is known in every large city between the 
two oceans. Mr. Hinrichs was born in 1850 at Ludwigslust, 
Mecklenburg, where his father, who was also a musician and his 
first teacher, then resided. From him he received a general in- 
struction on the various orchestral instruments while he attended 
the high school, from which he subsequently graduated. The 
family then removed to Hamburg, where young Hinrichs pursued 
musical studies of a higher order under Angelo Reissland, the 
specialties being harmony, counterpoint, composition and piano, 
all with a view of becoming capellmeister. For practical reasons 
he joined the orchestra of the Hamburg Opera-House, and after 
several years of experience in that direction he came to the 
United States at the age of nineteen, going directly to San 

Francisco, which was at that time a small city. 

Mr. Hinrichs worked his way up in San Francisco from the 
bottom of the ladder until during the last five years of his resi- 
dence there he assumed the leading position in the ‘musical com- 
munity. He conducted German, Italian and English operas, 
oratorio and classical concerts of all kinds. During this time Mr. 
Hinrichs came in contact with all the leading musicians of the 
East who visited the Pacific Coast, and in 1885 he received a call 
from Theodore Thomas to act as assistant-conductor of the 
National Opera Company. He organized the company from its 
musical point of view, and did all the preparatory work, including 
the many important rehearsals. With the company he traveled 
two seasons, and during that time he also had occasion to direct 
the Lehmann-Rummel concerts. 

Mr. Hinrichs has composed two operas that were produced in 
San Francisco, and in addition to this has also written several 
orchestral works. His present engagement with the Locke 
National Opera for the coming season is well known, and his 
direction of the orchestra at the Madison Square Garden has 
made him a popular figure in this city. Mr. Hinrichs has been 
as long in this country now as he was in Germany, and is as 
thoroughly identified with our national development in music as 
the most enthusiastic American. He is a young man to-day with 
a splendid future before him, and his character and disposition, 
combined with his knowledge and experience, assure him a posi- 
tion of prominence in any musical community of which he may be 
a member. 








FOREICN NOTES. 





....F, Neumann, a musical conductor at Prague, Bo- 
hemia, has committed suicide. 

.»+. To-morrow is the birthday of Anton Dvorak, who 
was born on September 8, 1841. 

....Mierzwinski has been singing with great success at 
the Wiesbaden Kurhaus concerts. 

..»-The Berlin Philharmonic concerts, under the direction 
of Hans von Biilow, begin on October 21. 

... Charles Black, an American baritone, has been sing- 
ing with success at several of Carlotta Patti's matinees in Paris. 
....Hans Richter will conduct the Birmingham Festival, 
and after its conclusion will return immediately to the Continent. 
....Mr. Lenepveu, professor of harmony at the Paris 
Conservatory of Music, has been made a Knight of the Legion of 
Honor. 

....Cologne will have its “Don Juan” celebration on 
October 29, and it will take place as an exact counterpart of the 
original Vienna production. 


....Friedrich Gernsheim has completed a new symphony 
(No. 3), which will be produced for the first time at one of the 
Berlin Philharmonic concerts. 

...+“ Reminiscences of Franz Liszt,” a complete list of 
all the works of the late master that have ever appeared in print, 
has just been issued by August Gdllerich. 


..--Elmblad, the new basso at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House the coming season, has had several deaths in his family, 
which have caused him to request the cancelling of his engagement, 


has gone to his home in Sweden, whence after the adjustment of 
his family affairs he will start for this country. 


....Last night the production of the whole Nibelungen 
series was begun in Dresden, Germany, and the last performance 
of the series is to take place next Sunday. This is a genuine 
Wagner week in Dresden. 


....John Sebastian Bach’s “ St. Lucas Passion” music has 
just appeared for the first time in print, the publishers being 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, Leipsic. The piano part and text were ar- 
ranged by Alfred Dérffel. 

....Some European scholars have been endeavoring to 
ascertain when the first musical conservatory was established, and 
they have finally decided that in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a Spanish priest, Giovanni de Tapia, established the first 
conservatory in Naples. He could get no funds to start the in- 
stitution and decided to collect money for the purpose. After 
traveling on foot from house to house and from country to country 
he finally, after nine years, had accumulated the amount, and re- 
turning to Naples he founded the conservatory which was called 
Santa Maria di Loreto. 


HOME NEWS. 


——M iss Zelie de Lussan is at Seabright, N. J. 
Miss Dora Henninges is expected here on Septem- 











ber 17. 





Miss Helen M. O'Reilly, soprano, of Ottawa, Can., 
was in town last week. 





Miss Maude Powell made a success at the Vander- 
bilt musicale in Newport. 

——Frank Taft gave an organ recital at the M. E. Church, 
Leroy, N. Y., last Friday night. 
Fanny Bloomfield will give two recitals in Philadel- 
phia and one in New York the coming season. 





——Miss L, C. Phelps, the violinist, is at present residing 
in Chicago, where she is taking lessons from Jacobsohn. 

Mr. August Hyllested, of Chicago, and Mr. Willis 
Nowell, of Boston, called at the office of THz Musica CourtER 
last week. 

Charles de Rialp has been spending his vacation at 
Parker’s Glen, Pa. The other day he killed a rattlesnake six feet 
long, which had fifteen rattles. 

Miss Amalia Wurmb, the vocalist, has returned from 
Lake Mahopac, where she has been spending her vacation, and 
has resumed her lessons at 63 Irving-place. 

——Mr. Harold Randolph, the young Baltimore piano vir- 
tuoso, called to see us last week on his way home from Bar Har- 
bor, where he had been spending his vacation. 

Mr. E, M. Bowman, who has arrived in this city from 
the West, is now domiciled in Newark, his future home. 
Communications to the gentleman should be addressed care of 
Steinway Hall, New York. 

The Academy of Music was sold last Wednesday by 
William B. Dinsmore and wife to William P. Douglas, of Doug- 
laston, L, I. The consideration was $325,000, which is subject 
to a mortgage of $195,000, held by the executors of John Schenck, 
of Brooklyn. The deed was filed Tuesday in the Register’s 
office. 




















Mr. Georg Henschel has recently presented the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Boston, an annual prize medal 
in memory of his friend, the late Charles R. Hayden. This 
medal may be competed for by all tenors studying in the conserva- 
tory, who are recommended by their instructors for the same, 
the awarding committee being composed of three musicians not 
connected with the institution. The medal is a very beautiful 
one in design and workmanship, and is a most fitting symbol of 
the honor its bestowal will confer. 


The management of the late National Opera Company 
last Wednesday made a formal announcement that ‘‘after the 
most mature consideration of all the factors, we have come to the 
unanimous conclusion that the best interests of the national opera 
will be consulted by the institution remaining in abeyance for 
some months.” The articles comprising its plant, which have 
been sold to Mrs. Thurber under a mortgage for money advanced 
by her, it is said, may be placed at the disposal of a new organi- 
zation upon terms which will not be onerous. 

The official statement is that, in spite of every effort, there still 
remains a considerable debt owing by the National Opera Com- 
pany, the payment of which at present is impossible. To under- 
take additional liabilities by resuming operations now would greatly 
increase existing difficulties. A clear settlement is desirable 
before any further operations are undertaken. The hope is 
expressed that within a few months the managers may see their 
way clear to taking steps toward a satisfactory resumption of the 
work. It is said that an optional contract with one of the most 
distinguished conductors in Europe has already been madc, and 
that his services are at their disposal whenever required. 

It is said that the National Conservatory, which has been in 
operation two years, will be maintained and developed. In 
another year it is expected to have finished the training of a num- 
ber of young artists. Much faith cannot be pinned to these 
statements. So many downright falsehoods have been printed 
about Mrs. Thurber’s enterprises that we must be excused for 
doubting everything emanating from the sources that have until 











moonlight sonatas ferme! And as forthe symphony in B flat major, when 





which was to have begun this month at Krolls’in Berlin, He 





now furnished Thurber news, 
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——Patti is said to be studying Delibes’s “ Lakmé.” 

——Maurice Dengremont, the violinist, is in South 
America. 

A new chancel organ is one of the attractions at 
Calvary Church. 

From Paris the report reaches us that Maurice 
Strakosch is very ill, suffering from lung troubles. 

——wMr. Henry Schradieck has been in Leipsic, and left 
Europe on his return to Cincinnati last Saturday. 

—— Archibald Johnston, who claimed to have been the 
composer of ‘‘ Baby Mine,” died in this city last Friday. 

At the Karl Feininger recital at Buxton - gardens, 
London, on August 23, Mrs. Feininger was the vocalist. 

The Dowager Countess Miranda, mother-in-law of 
Christine Nilsson, has just passed away at Madrid at the age 
of ninety-seven. 

——Gerster has signed with Abbey, Schoefel & Grau, 
and will open her season in London this month, prior to her de- 
parture for America. 

At a meeting of the Musiker Verband in Berlin last 
Saturday it was decided to take measures to make a professional 
examination of music teachers compulsofy. 

Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck has returned to Chicago from 
a delightful European trip of eleven weeks, very much re- 
cuperated, and is ready to begin his season’s work with renewed 
energy. 

——Mr. Gustav Becker, inventor of the manumeon, can be 
found on Wednesday and Friday afternoons at the rooms of 
Victor S, Flechter, 23 Union-Sq., where he will explain the 
invention. 

——Gilmore will devote an evening to American com- 
posers early next week at Manhattan. Among the works to be 
performed are compositions by Brandeis, Goldbeck, Mills, Homer 
Bartlett and others. 

Edmund Neupert announces the opening of his 
‘Piano College,” which, he says, ‘‘is the only institute in 
America where instruction is given exclusively after Mr. Neu- 
pert’s world-renowned piano method.” 

The following dispatch was printed in the New York 
World of Monday last : 

BERLIN, September 4.—The operetta ‘‘ Des Waldemeister’s 
Brautfahrt,”” by Mr. Neuendorf, of New York, was performed 
with great success at the Walhalla Theatre last night. The com- 
poser conducted the orchestra in person. 

——Miss Emma M. Rich left yesterday for Owatonna, 
Minn., where she has charge of the instrumental music at the 
Owatonna Academy. Miss Rich, who is a pupil of Edgar H. 
Sherwood, is a young lady of much talent and a musician of 
more than ordinary ability. She is in charge of a large depart- 
ment in music.—Rochester Democrat, 

——The Berlin Courzer announces that Prof. Karl Klind- 
worth has left Berlin and will in a few days leave for the United 
States. His wife will accompany him. The Musical Institute 
created by him will not undergo any changes during his absence, 
and the higher grades of piano instruction will be under the guid- 
ance of Moszkowski in the meanwhile. 


——* Le Grand Mogul” will be produced by the Maurice 
Grau French Opera Company at the Star Theatre on September 
26. The cast of the principal roles will be as follows : /rna, Miss 
Julie Benatti; Bengaline, Miss Nordall; Mignapour, Mr. 
Guernoy ; /Joguelot, Mr. Maris; Nicolas, Mr. Mezieres ; Crack- 
son, Mr. Touy. The chorus, nearly all new in this country, 
will consist of fifty voices, and the orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Martin, of Paris, will consist of thirty musicians. 


The Boston Ideal Opera Company has been organ- 
ized for this season with Zelia de Lussan as first soprano, Ida 
Klein second, and Harriet Avery, mezzo-soprano. Charles Mo- 
dini is the tenor; Frank Baxter, second tenor ; A. D. Saxon, 
baritone ; W. H. Clark, basso, and J. W. Herbert, buffo. The 
New York engagement will be filled at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
and ‘‘Carmen,” ‘‘The Golden Cross” and Victor Massé’s 
**Queen Topaz ” will be heard in English. 


——One of the leading musicians of Chicago, an eminent 
pianist, composer and teacher, in speaking of the future of the 
M. T. N. A., expressed himself as being strongly of the opinion 
that the organization, should be entirely self-sustaining, like any 
other business association and should not rely on any subscriptions 
from music houses or other people. He said further that there 
was no necessity for making it an expensive affair and was op- 
posed to having an expensive orchestra at the next meeting. 


——tThe Central Labor Union last Sunday suspended the 
Mutual Musical Protective Union. Its members had not obeyed 
the order of the walking delegate of the building trades, who 
stood at the door of the Union Square Theatre the Monday night 
previous and tried to get them not to play. The musicians ex- 
plained during the week to numerous representatives of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union that their custom was to obey none but their 
own board of delegates, and besides that Manager Hill had a band 
waiting around the corner to take their places if they struck. 
The board of directors, at their meeting on Thursday, it is said, 
decided that the orchestra ought to have gone out. This wasa 
great concession from such a union as the Mutual Musical Union, 
but the Central Labor Union says’that it must change its rules 
and stand suspended until it does so, 








——Second Comptroller Butler, of the Treasury, has al- 
lowed the claim of members of the Marine Band, at Washington, 
for additional pay for playing at the President’s grounds and at 
the Capitol from October 1, 1880, to June 30, 1887, amounting to 
$324. The comptroller says that John P. Sousa is graded as 
** leader of the band” in the Marine Corps, and as such receives 
the pay of $1,080 a year, but that his position and rank are 
anomalous, there being nothing of like character in the army. 
He therefore holds that he is not entitled to additional pay as 
‘* leader of the band,” but the members of the band are legally 
entitled to the extra compensation claimed at the rate of $4 each 
per month, and that Mr. Sousa is also entitled to such as a mem- 
ber of the band. 

——tThe first circular of Alexander Lambert, the new 
director of the New York College of Music, has been issued. 
The piano department has as faculty Alexander Lambert, Robert 
Gebler, Pierre Douillet, E. Reinbeck and James Huneker. The 
vocal department has Mrs. Lankow, Luigi Meola, Giorgio Nar- 
betti and Pietro Bignardi. Mr. Dannreuther and Mr. Schloming 
are the violin teachers, and Mr. Hartdegen the ‘cello teacher. 
In theory, harmony and counterpoint we notice the names of 
S. Austen Pearce, John White and C. C. Mueller, and in com- 
position and instrumentation the important name of Bruno Oscar 
Klein, a great acquisition. 

Ten thousand persons were present to hear the first 
performance of Gounod’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc” Mass at the Rheims 
Cathedral. After the performance Gounod, the archbishop and 
the bishop dined together at the archbishop’s residence. The 
mass contains no *‘ Credo.” 

Theodore Bjorksten announces that he is prepared 
to give singing lessons in New York ; that he is a pupil of 
Dellesedie and that he has recommendations from Gounod and 
Christine Nilsson, 





From Frederic Grant Gleason. 
Cuicaco, August 29, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
T was very far from my intention to ignore in my 
essay the achievements of Mr. Van der Stucken, or any other 
laborer in the cause of American music. His attitude toward 
native music is too thoroughly and widely known to require a 
restatement of the facts. The time allotted to me would have 
been wholly insufficient for an enumeration of the workers in this 
cause, or a review of what had been accomplished by each. I in- 
stanced the M. T. N. A. because it is an organized body com- 
posed of many of the leading musicians of this country, a fact which 
renders its official action a matter of especial importance, and 
naturally referred to Mr. Lavallée, who gave the original impetus 
in this direction. My mention of Mr. Thomas ‘was not to sug- 
gest comparisons or to imply that he alone had played American 
music, but simply to correct the erroneous impression prevalent 
in some quarters that he was hostile to American composers or 
their works. No one, I am sure, can appreciate or value more 
highly than myself the noble work which Mr, Van der Stucken— 
and others as well—has done, and still purposes doing, for the 
cause of native art. Yours very truly, 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 








C Sharp in Leipsic. 
Letpsic, Germany, August 20, 1887. 
E had music from the moment we left New York. 


A “little German band” of five pieces tooted us out of 
the harbor to the tune of ‘‘ The Girl I Left Behind Me,” a very 


appropriate tune for many of us. Then for three days there was 
silence, as far as our band was concerned, they having evidently 
sought the seclusion that the cabin grants. In the meantime it 
became evident that there was much musical talent on board. A 
bright California girl, a New Yorker with ‘‘comical” gifts, the 
New York agent of our line, a German gentleman returning to 
his native heath—and beer, a St. Louis girl who manipulated the 
banjo very nicely, one or two professionals—all these contributed 
not a little to the entertainment of themselves and fellow-passen 
gers. A concert was arranged, and the following program ren- 
dered ; 


Duet, overture to‘ Poet and Peasant "’ 
Miss T. Urnbull, Mr. R. Iesberg. 
Reckation, * Paga’a Loteer” oii. ca6a . hs Bila edb Reee. ae —_—— 
Miss T. Urnbull, Jr. 
Song, * Waiting "’ 
Mr. V. D, B. Engle. 


Piano solo, operatic fantasia 
Reading, selected 
Piano solo, polonaise in E 


Song, ‘* Chinese” 
Mr. W. T. Urnbull. 
Recitation, ‘** Her Letter”’ 


ee, CHE COD icc cavedbatedn tok cb sckida ns - cessnsd wil docceued — 
Mr. V, D. B. Engle. 


Reading, “ Dr. Asculapius”. ....... 5 Sie eeian dc woec ett Sue tues ot — 
Mr. M. Ansfield. 


Recitation, “* Lying” 
Dues, * Sans Souel 55. cwhs covdand dsdpevdece ck cBicdedaccaste sauce 
Miss T. Urnbull, Mr, R, Iesberg. 
A goodly sum was realized for the ‘‘ sailors’ widows,” and the 
entertainment was generally enjoyable. 
“* Consequences for all negligence in this respect are for ac- 





count of the passanger.” This I copy verbatim from the ship’s 
rules, Startling English that ! 

** Every thing (!) wot’s climbed in please show its tickets.” In 
a country where girl is neuter, woman ditto, one’s nose feminine, 
ear neuter and mouth masculine, where ‘‘he,” ‘‘she” and ‘‘it” 
are generally mixed and ‘‘ he” don’t know whether he is an “‘ it” 
or a ‘‘she;” in such a land, I say, such a demand from a 
‘* guard” or “Schaffner” is not to be wondered at. After an 
extended experience with these ‘‘ guards,” one of our bright 
American girls, who has a smattering of German, gave it as her 
opinion that Schaafner would be a more appropriate cognomen 
for these stupid conductors, and I fully agree with her. 

Next time I will try to tell you of the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman,” 
‘** Lohengrin,” ‘' Nachtlager in Granada,” ‘‘ Fidelio” and one 
or two other operas I heard here. 


Yours, C SHARP. 








Musical Notation and Terminology. 


[Read before the M. T. N. A. by Epwarp Fisner, of Toronto.) 
(Continued.) 


HIRDLY, as to clefs. Let us suppose for a 
moment, as a matter of fancy, that a decree had gone 
forth from the high courts of music that the use of the 
C clef must be totally abolished. Do you think there would 
be general weeping and wailing among vs musicians? Should 
we regard the loss of that precious old clef as an awful 
calamity? Do you not believe that, however stunned we 
might be by the suddenness of the event, we should gradu- 
ally recover ourselves, and when given time for calm reflec- 
tion we would resolve to try and worry through the remainder of 
our lives, barren though they might be of musical enjoyment, 
with just those two common things, the treble and bass clefs? I 
believe we should all survive the loss. 

Fourthly—I may draw your attention to the delightful freedom 
with which is used that graceful, curved line, variously denomi- 
nated slur, tie and phrasing mark. It not only serves all the 
purposes which these terms indicate, but it is also used in con- 
nection with triplets, quintoles, sextolets, &c., for what purpose, 
however, I really never could find out. It would seem to an 
ordinary person that composers often use it needlessly—merely, 
in fact, as a sort of ornament to the page. 

That it is often misleading in its appearance you al! know; as 
when, for instance, it seems to define a phrase, but in reality only 
means that the passage is to be played legato, and in this sense 
is, of course, superfluous, as the legato touch is always to be 
employed unless otherwise indicated. Improvement could surely 
be made here, and the much abused and overworked slur could be 
promoted to the more dignified office of serving some special and 
clearly defined purpose. 

Fifthly—lIt is a matter of regret, although perhaps not of con- 
suming importance, that, with all our multiplicity of signs and 
symbols, we have no signature proper to the minor key. Could 
not some simple means be devised to indicate the minor mode, 
instead of having to borrow a signature from the major? The 
leading note should at least be correctly shown, instead of being 
actually contradicted, as is now the case in some of the flat keys. 

Sixthly—Is it not curious that, in writing our sharp signatures 
on the treble stave, we find it desirable to commence at the top 
instead of at the bottom of the stave? 

Seventhly—Is it not high time to abolish the use of that ambigu- 
ous and, to pupils, often misleading time-signature, the letter C, 
and use instead the figures }?, ¢, &c., for duple and quadruple 
time ? 

Eighthly—I cannot forbear mentioning what seems to me to be an 
inconsistency in the manner that time-signatures are often treated 
by composers. We find that they are very prone to use notes of 
short time value in slow movements, and relatively long notes in 
quick movements. 

Innumerable examples of this custom might be cited, but I will 
only mention one which is familiar to you all, viz., Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata Pathétique. Someone has suggested in this con- 
nection that, for the sake of simplifying our time system, it would 
be well to use always the same note, say a quarter note, to rep- 
resent the time unit, or value of one beat. The idea is certainly 
worthy a little consideration. 

Ninthly—What curious things we meet with in the shape of 
accidentals? For example, a single cross representing a double 
sharp, and a double cross a single sharp. In view of the vast 
quantity of music already printed we can hardly hope for any 
change in this respect now, but we might perhaps do away with 
the custom of using a natural whenever we wish to change a 
double sharp or flat to a single one. The use of the natural, 
although theoretically logical enough, is in practice superfluous. 
In the matter of expression signs various inconsistencies in their 
use might be pointed out, among which I may instance the 
coupling together the letters f p over a single note. They could 
be better expressed by a simple accent mark. And, again, the 
unnecessary use of the word tenuto, placed over notes that 
should, in any case, be sustained their full value; also the 
crescendo and diminuendo sign, when placed in piano music over 
a single note. This sign so placed, owing to the nature of the 
instrument, simply calls for an impossibility. The too profuse 
use of expression signs generally is to be deplored. I recently 
noticed an absurd example of this in a piano composition, where, 
on the last chord, the composer had placed no less than five direc- 
sions as to how it should be played—namely, an accent, a diminu- 
endo sign, the letter p, the words tenuto and dolce. There is 
plenty of scope for reform, too, in the prevailing directions given 
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by high authorities for the manner of performing various orna- 
ments like the mordente, trill, acciacatura, turn, &c. 

I will only mention one more source of irritation and annoy- 
ance in our system of notation, although I have by no means ex- 
hausted the list, namely, the variety of ways in which we find 
the parts arranged in orchestral scores, scores of cantatas, ora- 
torios, &c., which is neither edifying to the student nor conducive 
of enjoyment to the conductor. 

Why should it not be possible to gradually bring about the cus- 
tom among the various nations of the musical world to agree 
upon some uniform arrangement of scores? 

If our notation is to represent a universal language, uniform- 
ity of appearance and arrangement should prevail in all its ele- 
ments. An American or English score should present the same 
general appearance to the eye as one written and published in 
France or Russia. 

I come now to speak of musical terminology as another field 
in which the critic finds a large crop of flourishing weeds and un- 
profitable matter. In this connection an important question 
arises as to nationality, i. ¢., as to the particular language with 
which we shall clothe our terminology relating to expression, 
character of movement, &c. Much may be said in favor of keep- 
ing to the time-honored Italian terms, and perhaps equally strong 
arguments may be brought forward by those favoring the use of 
our own language. My purpose is not now, however, to discuss 
the question, but only to suggest that some system should be 
adopted which would obviate the necessity of the polyglot vocabu- 
lary of terms now in use. 






Other matters requiring passing mention are such as the de- 
sirability of having a uniform organ-stop nomenclature ; uni- 
formity of names of notes and rests, although the need of this is, 
perhaps, not so apparent in the United States as in Canada, 
where the influence of English customs in music, as in other 
matters, is much more strongly felt ; the adoption of other terms 
to signify different meanings now imperfectly expressed by the 
same word, as, for example, the word ‘‘tone,” meaning re- 
spectively a musical sound, the general musical quality of an in- 
strument, and the interval of two semitones. And again the 
meaning the lever with which the hammer of a 
any given scale or tonality, and in French, 


word * key,” 
piano action is raised, 
meaning also ‘‘ clef.” 

We find, too, that for some things very different terms are used 
by different authorities. For example, in the realm of harmony 
the which rejoices in such aliases as ‘‘ augmental 
fourth,” fourth,” “superfluous,” ‘‘ redundant” and 
** pluperfect fourth; "’ and again its near relative, the triad on 
the leading note of the scale, called respectively diminished, im- 
perfect flat, false and imperfect fifth. We may hardly expect, 
however, to greatly improve our terminology in harmony until 
the profession, a whole, adopts some uniform basis to the 
science, or, in other words, a uniform classification of chords. 

In the region of vocal terminology the clever and instructive 
paper read by Mr. Root at our last annual meeting shows in a 
strong light the need of reform in that direction. 


“ 


** tritone,” 
** sharp 


as 


I will not take up more time enumerating defects of which 
most of you are already fully aware. I might have made the list 
infinitely longer, but I believe that few here to-day require more 
evidence than they now possess to convince them of the need of 
improvement in our notation and terminology. If anyone suggests 
that we are concerning ourselves too much about the husks of 
musical art, let me remind him that in the economy of nature 
husks serve a most important end, and the more perfectly we 
adapt our musical husks to their purposes the better able we 
shall be to preserve from harm the precious fruit within. 
not refrain here from recalling to your memory the words ad- 


I can- 


dressed to this association in New York two years ago by the 
Hon. John Eaton. Inspeaking of the efforts of the M. T. N. A. 
toward organizing information touching instruction on music, he 


said: ‘‘If you can at the outset agree on the use of terms, your 
organization will soon come to disseminate these terms outside of 
the profession, and all of us laymen will be using your terms 


with the same meaning, and when you have a uniform use of 
terms conveying the same idea you have established a rallying 
line for your forces, and you can maintain the defense of musical 


instruction as never before.’ 
Assuming, then, that something ought to be donein the way of 


that may be helpful to our purpose. The cheapest and best of 
all means to that end 1 believe this association possesses in 
a large measure, namely, brains, and a progressive, liberal 
spirit ; and this particular work, if ever accomplished in any effec- 
tive way, must unquestionably be taken up and carried forward 
by such associations as this, co-operating and acting har- 
moniously together. At the present time we may count among 
available organizations the M. T, N. A., with its membership of 
1,400, and its representatives in nearly, if not quite, every State 
in the Union, the provinces of Ontario and Quebec included ; on 
the various State organizations, many of them powerful, both in 
bers and inf ; on the Royal Canadian Society of 
Musicians, a strong and well organized body, and across the 
ocean I doubt not that we should have the hearty co-operation 
in a work of this kind of the British Society of Professional 
Musicians, a society kindred to this in its aims and purposes. 

Organization and a systematic plan of action are absolutely 
indispensable in a movement of this nature. I am strongly 
under the impression that the subject has not yet received from 
the great body of our profession that careful consideration which 
its importance should warrant. The first step then is to direct 
attention to it. To that end the machinery of this and other 
associations is invaluable. If I may be allowed to make a sug- 
gestion with regard to making a move in the direction indicated, 
I would propose that a committee on notation and terminology, 
consisting, say, of five members, be appointed by the president of 
this association to take in hand the whole matter, This should 
be virtually a permanent committee, the members of which, how- 
ever, should be appointed cr elected annually. The president 
would doubtless use careful discrimination in appointing such 
persons as were known to possess ability and a genuine interest 
in the work ; persons of liberal views and sound judgment, who 
would approach this work in an impartial spirit, and would en- 
deavor to cast behind them any prejudices which they might 
have imbibed through one-sidedness of education or early 
associations. 

They should be persons willing to make some real sacrifice of 
time and brain-labor for the good of music rather than for per- 
sonal glory, studying and thoroughly investigating every subject 
on its own merits as it arises. Given a committee with the above- 
named qualifications, we might safely leave the executive details 
of the work in their hands, and I believe we should find that their 
annual reports would furnish most valuable information and sug- 
gestions as to future action. They would doubtless find means 
of utilizing in the interests of their cause the various elements 
contained in this and other associations, and would draw assist- 
ance, statistics and other information from every available 
source. 

I would suggest also, in the event of such a committee being 
appointed, that in our annual meetings considerable time be al- 
lowed for the discussion of their reports, as the nature of the sub- 
ject is such that only by a free, unrestricted interchange of ideas, 
and calm deliberation on each and every point at issue can any 
lasting good be effected by our action. 

In conclusion let me also suggest that our efforts should be 
concentrated on one thing at a time, and let that be disposed of, 
if possible, before beginning fresh work, And I would reiterate 
the conviction implied iu the first part of my paper, that the first 
great question demanding our attention is the conflict at present 
going on between the two systems of notation. ‘‘ Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof,” When we have settled this question 
satisfactorily the next step before us will undoubtedly be plain. 











Mr. Thomas Ryan Returns. 

M* THOMAS RYAN arrived from Europe on 

Sunday morning after having engaged two excellent ar- 
tists for the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, one, Gustav Hille, first 
violin, well known in Germany as a composer and skillful 
player, and the other, Mr. Rodelberger, flute virtuoso and viola 
player. Mr. Ryan attended in London a concert given by the 
pupils of the National College of Music. With the exception of 
a few of the wind instruments, the orchestra consisted entirely of 
pupils of the college. They played Schumann’s B flat symphony 
and other works in an excellent manner. Mr. Ryan heard the 
Berlin Philharmonic Society in Scheveningen, Holland. He spent 
ten days in Berlin and was honored by Joachim with an invitation 





improvement, we eA next consider what means are at command 


to spend a morning at his house to hear his quartet play. Healso 


heard the Hoch Schule pupils’ concert, under the master’s direc- 
tion, 

Mr. Ryan spent three weeks in Paris in company with Mr. 
Loeffler, of Boston ; spent an afternoon with the Master Leonard, 
and a morning with Sivori, now over seventy years of age and 
still a marvelous and enthusiastic artist. He was interested, as 
were, indeed, all those men, with a sketch of musical life in 
America. 

Mr. Ryan learned much as possible about the manner of study 
in the famous conservatory. One governing idea prevails in all 
the European conservatories, namely, fitting young men or 
women for orchestras, and not merely as virtuosi. 








The Symphony Concerts. 
HE announcements concerning the sale of seats 
for the public rehearsals and concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra during the coming season will be read with in- 
terest by the musical public. The concerts will be twenty-four 
in number, each being preceded by a public rehearsal, the con- 
certs being given on Saturday evenings and the rehearsals on 
Friday afternoons, as usual. The first concert will be given on 
Saturday evening, October 15, but instead of having the succeed- 
ing concerts every consecutive week, there will be no concerts on 
the evenings of Decenfber 17, January 14, February 11 and 
March 17, the public rehearsals of the corresponding weeks being 
also omitted, This will bring the last concert of the season on 
April 21. 

Tickets for the series of concerts and for the series of re- 
hearsals will be $12 and $7.50, according fo location. The $12 
seats for the rehearsals will be sold at auction at Music Hall, 
Monday, September 19, at 10 A. M., and the $12 seats for the 
concerts will be sold in like manner, at the same place, on Thurs- 
day, September 22, at 10 A. M. The rehearsal seats not sold at 
auction, together with the $7.50 seats, will be on sale at the box 
office on and after Tuesday, September 20, and the concert seats 
not sold at auction, together with the $7.50 seats, will be on sale 
at the box-office on and after Friday, September 23, both at the 
regular subscription prices. 

Mr. Wilhelm Gericke will enter upon the fourth year of his con- 
ductorship of the orchestra with the concerts of this season, but, 
as he is still in Vienna, there is little definite information to be 
had as to his plans for the coming series of programs. It is prob- 
able that there will be but a limited number of changes made in 
the membership of the orchestra, but it is stated that Mr. Sautet, 
oboe player of the Paris Opéra Comique orchestra, has been en- 
gaged.— Boston Herald. 








From the Island of Java. 

A. VALENZA, director of the association 

« ‘' Tonkunst Aurora,” in Batavia, Java, writes to THE 

MUSICAL Courter that he has the following engagements tor re- 

liable people, to travel for two or three years through Java, 

China, Japan, and India. The salaries will be paid weekly in 

English currency, and traveling expenses, board and lodging will 

be paid in addition to the salary. Persons reflecting upon these 

engagements should send their photographs, in costume, if they 
happen to be in the operatic line. 

Mr, Valenza desires : 

1, A young lady, mezzo-soprano, of good appearance, who is 
able to sing in ‘* Boccaccio” the role of Boccaccio ; in ** Fati- 
nitza,” Viadimir ; in ‘** La Fille de Mme. Angot,” Af/ie. Lange ; 
in the ‘‘Chimes of Normandy,” Serpolette, and in Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. 

2. A tenor who can fill the tenor roles in the above operas. 

3. A baritone who can fill the baritone roles in the same 
operas. 

4. A comedian or buffo in the same operas. 

5. Three chorus ladies of good appearance, with good voices ; 
one of them able to dance. 

6. Three men for chorus work in such operas as above men- 
tioned. 

7. A lady pianiste. 

Persons who intend corresponding should mention salaries re- 
quired and give full particulars, as the distance is great, and the 
time required for correspondence can be judged when we state 
that Mr. Valenza's letter was mailed at Batavia on July 24 and 
reached THE MUSICAL CouRIER office on September 2—forty days. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER of New York has had several 
new features of late. It is an ably edited paper in all its 





departments.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, Aug. 28, 1887. 
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LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 





Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. f 


FREEBORN G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 


Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Six: Mrs, President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Hradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she i and ins her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably fine in- 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything that goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, and further, that i| gives entire satisfaction 
im everv respect. 

Very truly yours, 
W. K. ROGERS, 
Private Secretary To THe Pagsipanr, 
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Professional Cards. 








ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 8:st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima_ Donna vm Saprane. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. OLBY, 23 East 14th Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 
CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 

















Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER 


Pianist and Teacher, 
xg0 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, } New York 





FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Conce 
Care of George Colby, 23 aE. rath Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat CuLture. 
Address “Tue F.oripa,” 1 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New Y ork. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacugr, 
2tg East 19th Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, hin and anew Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Pia wk, Address 
STBIN HALL, New York. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address rs0 East 86th Street, 
New York, 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wititiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


C. A, CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cutcaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 
e™ Send for Catalogue. 


CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 


Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Wave, Manager, 
Ms East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 























Miss AUGUS TE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PianisTe AND TRACHER OF THE PiANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin, 





VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
[nstruction. 
Care of Wm. Knang & Co. 
rra Fifth Avenue, City. 





AUGUST A. WOLFF 
Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 








JOHN BAYER, 


_ pene Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence : 4 East 17th Street, bet. = Square 
and Irvin~ Place, New York 








Mug. CLARA BRINCKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Sin nging. 
Address arg East 1 treet, New York. 


LuDWIG HEBERLEIN, 


MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, 
Manufacturer, Exporter and Wholesale Dealer 


—IN— 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


STRINGS, and évery article concerning that line. 











NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Masi 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestral and Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 


ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 


FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term, 


For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of heateing 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME. 


G™ Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 


C A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CELICAGO. 








MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


SG nee gTONOF 
CHITA MEDIAN 


UALLE 


ia 


SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE. 





OR SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tue Mu- 
sicAt Covmigr, East rth Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 


His ee Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


GREATEST SUCCESS! »SKstics 


(Not competing.) 
Wherever Exhibited. 





AMSTERDAM, 188 
NICE, 1883-1 
1884 


NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885 


(Not competing.) 
LONDON, 188s. 


ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Notz.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 


THE A.B. CHASE GO, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


5, 
ietoN, 1855. 
BA yt ee 1859. 


NEW YORK, 


1870, 
VIENNA, ” 


1873. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 





WM. ROHLFING & CO. 


—-DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHIGN + MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,’’ ‘‘ Andre,” and all “+ an Editions. 
Pablishers of Edition ‘ Rohlfin 


&™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada ae at Lowest Trade Prices, 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








SPOFFORD & CO., 


‘Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 
- DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 





a) 








BONED WITH KABO. 
DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, E. 
Furscu:-Map1, Emma Sreinpacu and others, the 
greatest livin Artists, wear BALL’S OO ORSETS, 
and endorse them as the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for coee and correct breathing. 
Every pair sold with the fo lowing guarantee : 
(ilf not found perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
eg be refunded (by the dealer), soiled or 
unsoile 


CHICAGO CORSET CO. 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 





OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


mg }PIAN 0S 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 





WAREROOMS: 


WHITNEY & CURRIER’S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 
TOLTaDO, OFrOo, 
Western Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


645, 646 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. ..... ... «+. 860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 80.00 


Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders. 





K, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, bed 





NEW YORK 





Marc A. OrtTo FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


No. 148 STATE STREET. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN E, HALL, 
BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
E. L, ROBERTS, Representative. 





HE Chickering house is selling more pianos than at 
any time since the great fall of 1883. 


- 
HE additional factory leased by the Estey Piano 
Company for case-work of a certain kind and for 

varnishing, located on East Sixty-second-st., is in run- 

ning order now. 


- 

HE long article in the New Jersey edition of the New 

York World of August 29, which is devoted to a 
description of the factory and organs of Cornish & Co., 
Washington, N, J., is excellent and will prove effective. 
It is also legitimate and cannot be objected to wherein 
it differs from the advertisements of the same firm in 
which it is made to appear that they make pianos. As 
long as Cornish & Co, advertise their organs and their 
organ factory and do not claim to be piano manufac- 
turers, they can depend upon our support. 





IS HE A RELIABLE MAN? 


ee 
E will endeavor to reply to the ee inquiry to 
the fullest satisfaction of the writer 


Orrice or Wurre’s Casm Storr, | 
PLANKINTON, Dak., August 26, 1887. § 


To the Editors of The Musical Courier : 

Will you please favor me with an answer to the following 
Is Daniel F. Beatty, of Washington, N. J., a re- 
Are the pianos and organs he manufac- 


questions: 


liable business man? 


tures good ones, or are they worthless? I have had some 
little trouble with him in regard to a piano I ordered of him, 
nd if you will answer above questions you will greatly oblige, 
yours respectfully, F. L. WHiTe. 


The back numbers of THE MUSICAL COURIER during 
the years 1883 and 1884 will demonstrate to any sensible 
kind of Beatty is. He 
originated, before manu- 
factured organs, the peculiarity of receiving money from 
distant points for organs or pianos and then not ship- 
The many complaints received at this 


man what a business man Mr. 


his failure and while he still 


ping the goods. 
oft e 
Beatty idea formed the basis of our great Beatty cam- 
paign,which ended with his overthrow. Sincethen Beatty 
has been around New York and by means of advertise- 
ments, chiefly in religious papers which are printing his 
old cuts used by him when he was an organ manufac- 
turer, has succeeded in doing some little organ and 
piano business in the stencil line—that is, selling goods 
not made by him, but bought from manufacturers of low- 
That he is up to his old-time tricks the 
The first is from THE Mu- 


grade goods. 
following items will prove. 





from sufferers or rather victims of this curious | 








SICAL COURIER of April 6, 1887, and was written by our. 
TRADE LOUNGER: 

Mr. Daniel F. Beatty redivivus, of Washington (N. G.), has been kindly 
and even considerately warned by me not to return to his old habits of re- 
ceiving money on the strength of the adverti he publishes in re- 
ligious papers, and not shipping the organs he advertises. A Miss De- 
laney, of Brooklyn, swore out a warrant in December, and Beatty was 
put under $1,500 bail by Commissioner Muirhead to appear in court. The 
following from the 77iéune will therefore not surprise the readers of THE 
Musicat Courter. I advise Mr. Beatty once more to beware of the United 
States courts: 

Joseph McCredan is a bluff, hearty Long Island fisherman, who lives at 
Canarsie, digs for ciams, and catches fish by hook or by crook. Last summer, 
by toil, prudence and economy he laid up $45 against a rainy day. Hehas 
two daughters and one day Mrs. McCredan suggested as the girls were 
getting old ae he could not do better than get them an organ. She 
had seen Daniel F., Beatty's $45 organ advertised as made in Washington, 
N, J., anda great bargain, and so the fisherman sent on the money for the 
instrument. But he got none. He waited patiently ; then he wrote. He 
got circulars in return from Mr. Beatty. cCredan wrote again ; more 
circulars. Finally, he received a letter from Beatty saying that if he ‘would 
send $5 more he would get his organ. Thereupon, some six weeks ago, 
the fisherman started for New Jersey and made a sworn complaint setting 
forth these facts before United States Commissioner Muirhead, who issued 
a warrant for the arrest of Beatty under the statute prov iding’ against the 
use of the United States mails for fraudulent purposes. 

The warrant was placed in the hands of Deputy Marshal Taylor, who has 
not yet succeeded in arresting Beatty, although he has been seen in this 
city within a few days, and is said to be going about as usual. McCredan 
is now asking what ails the deputy marshal, Beatty is now under $1,500 
bail imposed by Commissioner Muirhead in December for a similar alleged 
offense in the case of Miss Clara A. Delaney, of Brooklyn. 

(As we go to press I learn that Beatty is arrested.) 

The next article is from THE MUSICAL COURIER of the 
following week, April 13, 1887, and reads: 

BEATTY’S SECOND ARREST. 

Daniel F. Beatty, over whose head United States Commissioner Muir- 
head's order of arrest in the Joseph McCredan case hung for six weeks, as 
told in Tug Musicar Courter of last week, was finally arrested on Tuesday 
morning of last week, and he was taken before the Commissioner in Jersey 
City. Then began a hunt for bail, than which nothing livelier has hap- 
pened in Jersey City in along time. Three days passed before Beatty 
secured a bondsman acceptable to Chester B. Bradley, of Bradley & 
Barlowe, of this city, the counsel of Mr. McCredan, who also is the lawyer 
for Miss Delaney, the young lady of Brooklyn who sent money for one of 
Beatty’s wonderful instruments. Bail was fixed in $1,500, and the bonds- 
man finally secured was Henry C. Bailey, who swore that he owned enough 
real estate in New Jersey to cover the bail, and that he lived in the Berk- 
shire flats in this city, which are at Madison-ave. and Fifty-second-st. The 
date of Beatty's examination on this new charge of Jefrauding through the 
United States mail has not yet been fixed. 

Mr. Bradley said yesterday that he had been trying ‘to find out some- 
thing about Mr, Bailey, but as his name did not appear in the Directory, 
the lawyer had not made much progress in his efforts. The status of 
Mr. Bailey will be probed, however. 

After some weeks we made a special inquiry into the 
Beatty affairs, and as a result we published this item on 
June r: 

We are enabled to state officially through the Department of Justice, 
District of New Jersey, that “ the cases of the United States v. Daniel F. 
Beatty will be brought before the next United States Grand Jury at Tren- 
ton, probably to be called in July.’’ This is direct official information. 

Congress at its last session made no appropriation for 
the purpose of drawing and paying United States grand 
juries or witnesses in New Jersey, and to this fact must 
be attributed the delay of Mr. Beatty’s and other cases. 

However, this will suffice to show whether or not Mr. 
Beatty is a reliable business man, and as Mr. White, the 
inquirer from Dakota, has trouble with Beatty on ac- 
count of a piano, we will state that Beatty never manu- 
factured pianos in his life. The so-called Beatty pianos 
were ‘trashy New York stencil boxes, falsely called 
pianos. Beatty pianos were first-class frauds; if there 
are any offered for sale now they are also fraudsif Beatty 
claims to be the manufacturer of the same or makes it 


appear so in his advertisements. 


THE COLBY, DUNCAN & CO. 
AFFAIR. 


TEMPORARY receiver was to have been appointed 
A yesterday to take charge of the affairs of the piano- 
manufacturing stock company known as Colby, Duncan 
& Co., who were precipitated into financial trouble on ac- 
count of the refusal of the banks last week to receive their 
customers’ paper. The firms that have been carried by 
Colby, Duncan & Co, have persistently been drawing on 
the house for accommodations far beyond the ordinary 
usage, with the result that has shown itself. 

The liabilities are only $67,000, the smaller part of 
which is for merchandise, while the bulk is dueto banks 
who hold the paper of the customers, who will now be 
obliged to protect it themselves or go by the board 
ifthey do not. Asan offset Colby, Duncan & Co. have 
nearly three times that amount of assets, and it was for 
this reason deemed proper, in order to prevent the banks 
from getting possession of a valuable property and busi- 
ness which would probably have been wound up by them, 
that application should be made for the appointment of a 
receiver. The merchandise creditors were all ready to 
make an immediate settlement and let the affairs of the 
company continue uninterruptedly, but the banks refused 




















to come to terms. Colby, Duncan & Co. were therefore 
justified in taking this step, which relieves them from 
temporary financial trouble and will enable them to con- 
tinue the manufacture of pianos, while their suggestions 
to the receiver will give him an opportunity to settle up 
the affairs of the house in a rapid manner. 

There has been no cessation in the manufacturing 
department of the house and there probably will be none. 

We have all along advocated great care and circum- 
spection in dealings with renewal firms. Manufacturers 
should avoid getting into deep water by dealing with 
firms who are chronic “renewers,” if we may coin that 
word, and it is advisable to make less pianos and get 
good notes or cash for them than to make a large num- 
ber for which renewal paper must be taken. 

Mr. Petersen, who is said to be a stockholder of 
Colby, Duncan & Co., returned to Minneapolis on Friday, 
but is expected here again in a week or so. His exact 
position in the company is not publicly known. 

It is probable that a son of Ichabod Williams, the 
lumber merchant, will be the receiver. 











From a Texas House. 
Da tas, Tex., August 26, 1887. 
Editors Musical Courier : 
E have a hearty appreciation of your valuable 
paper and read it with pleasure and profit. Situated as 
we are, far from musical and trade centres, it is to us almost in- 
valuable. Our trade to this date for 1887 has been very satis- 
factory, and we think the prospects for fall trade encouraging. 
Concerning our own line of instruments, comprising Steinway & 
Sons and J. & C, Fischer pianos and Estey organs, our favorites 
for many years, we can say that the demand for them has steadily 
increased, and our customers, pleased, invariably become our 
friends. Northern Texas, in the centre of which Dallas is situ- 
ated, has had good grain crops. Oats, wheat and corn are al- 
ready harvested and the yield has been considerably above the 
average. The cotton crop, though somewhat the worse for the 
protracted dry spell and the regular yearly complaints regarding 
the cotton-worms, promises to be an extra goodcrop. While the 
farmers, to asmall extent perhaps, still feel the effects of last year’s 
drought, yet the four good crops, something unusual even for 
our greatly favored State in one season, will more than offset this 
consideration. 

The feeling generally among merchants and farmers is one 
of confidence, and we think that, all points carefully considered, 
the fall trade of the northern half of Texas for this year will prove 
generally more satisfactory than that of any year preceding for 
five years past. 

Wishing you the continued success that we believe the pub- 
lishers of such a journal as yours deserve, we are 

Very respectfully, WILL A. WATKIN & Co, 








Southern California Trade. 
W. GARDNER, of Los Angeles, Cal., has en- 


A. larged his piano warerooms, and now enjoys the reputation 
of having the nicest piano wareroom in Southern California. He 
reports trade extra good. Mr. Moya, his wareroom salesman, 
has gone into the real-estate business, and it leaves his position 
vacant for some No. I man, 

Powell & Haskell are working the trade for all that’s in it, and 
they are closing up a good many sales for the Sohmer and Decker 
Brothers pianos. 

J. B. Brown enjoys the largest trade in the city in sheet-music 
and musical merchandise. He reports his sales will reach $20,000 
this year. 

B. F. Day reports his piano trade good, with a flattering future 
prospect. He handles the Behning as leader. 

Elmer Eastman, representing the Tonk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is doing the Pacific Coast. He is delighted with the 
country and went North feeling good over his first visit to Los 
Angeles, also with several good fat orders. 

Steen & Plympton, representing the Sterling pianos and organs 
for Southern California, report trade booming. They are selling 
the Sterling as fast as they arrive, and will, without doubt, sell 200 
pianos this year in Los Angeles alone. The Sterling is the 
favorite, and people after hearing them say inevitably, ‘* Pur- 
chase them.” G P. 








—Mr. Reinhard Kochman, with Behning & Son, returned 
from Europe a few days ago and is already far off in the West in 
the interest of the Behning piano. Never before since the firm of 
Behning is in existence has the house done such a splendid and 
satisfactory trade as its books now show, and with this increase 
of business the merits of the Behning piano become better known 
every day. The Behning piano has a great future. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 

















becoming more extensively known. 








Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








bility and finish. 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., i itt tear 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
amor NEV ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 





STERLING PIANO 





Has no equal in mechanical construction, for 
Solidity, Strength and Durability, and its pure 
quality of tone is equaled only by few. 


We desire every dealer should see them. 
Our new addition to factory enables us to 


promptly fill all orders. 


We solicit correspondenee for prices and 


terms. 


THE STERLING CO., 
179 and 181 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


} 

y: 

Sse > 
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see fom 


4 
To ‘° Its leading cae is ont to its 
W| TONE, the MATERIAL used 
#1 in its construction, and the CARE 


anéy: ORGAN C 
Ab SHAT TEBORO AV 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 








The Kellmer Piano. 


Sells on its merits. Demand increasing. 
Agents Wanted. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY— 


PETER KELLMER 


Piano and Organ Works, 
HAZLETON, PA. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


) isc [COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


426 and 427 Bast Righth St., East River, 
NEW YORK. 








JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





momacsswirwe| LIECKER & SON, 


vonest, rons tnatraments| QVONA, Square and Upright Piano-Fortes, ic vrivancy, swectnes ana 











for which a fancy price is not 





charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
‘LEAD THEM ALL.” 








vertising expenses. 





WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 











power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 








Pianos, 








1840. 


Prix NOS 











FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





2 OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: c=, 





73,000 
TONE & DURABILITY } 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ “owIn use 








Have the indorse- . 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








Curcaco Orrick Musica, Courisr, 
148 STATE-ST., t 
Cuicaco, Sept. 3, 1887. 

| fe taney is saying that business is very much 

improved, of which there can be no doubt, as we find the 
salesmen active and the carmen, too. And, by the way, the sales- 
men of this city are as capable a lot as can be found anywhere in 
this country, with all due respect to all the excellent salesmen we 
know elsewhere. Mr. George W. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, isa 
veteran in the business, and is very ably assisted by Mr. George 
B, Grosvenor and Mr. E. F. Lapham. Mr, Lyon goes East 
Saturday evening to renew stock Mr. Antonio de Anguera is 
also a veteran in the trade, but looks as young and is quite as 
popular as ever, and has sold during his first year with the B, 
Shoninger Company here an immense quantity of pianos, very 
many of them to his own personal friends and acquaintances, 
whom he counts by the score. 

Mr. Charles C. Curtis, the manager of the Weber business 
here, has returned from his Eastern trip looking and feeling well. 
He says that he never felt a greater confidence in the future 
prospects of the Weber piano than he does now. Mr. Curtis is 
ably assisted by Mr. Henry Drummond, who is also enthusiastic 
on the receipt of some very elegant uprights in unstained San 
Domingo mahogany. He has good reason to be, as they are not 
only beautiful in appearance, but the action and tone is certainly 
superb. 

Mr. John W. Northrup is a gentleman connected with the Kim- 
ball Company whom it is hard to criticise. He occupies the 
position of head salesman, which he is eminently qualified to fill. 
Among his assistants whom we can mention as being worthy of 
notice is Mr. S. R. Harcourt, who is rapidly making a reputation 
for himself both as a salesman and a critic of pianos whose opin- 
ion is entitled to respect. Mr. Harcourt, though still a very 
young man, has invented a very simple device to be attached to 
an action that makes a repeat in an upright piano. He has good 
ideas, some of them novel in their way, and as we think not 
unpractical. 

Mr. L. M. French is the leading salesman in Root & Sons, and 
in addition to his ability in that direction is the author of what 
might be termed some chic compositions for the piano. Mr. 
James Pickens is Mr. French's assistant in the warerooms, and 
Mr. J. J. Connell and Mr, W. C, Galloway are the traveling men 
representing Messrs. Root & Sons on the road. 

The Sterling Company are constantly increasing their business, 
and are represented in their warerooms by Mr. George Schleif- 
farth, who is not only a popular and good salesman, but a com- 
poser of considerable note. 

Mr. J. V. Steger, of Messrs. Steger & Sauber, is his own best man, 
and a good one he is, representing the Sohmer and the Krakauer 
pianos. He is succeeding beyond his anticipations. There is a 
strong probability that this young house will shortly branch out 
with a wholesale department. 

The old house of Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. is represented 
in the warerooms by Mr. Adam Schneider, the manager, and 
Mr. Richard Bauer. Mr, Harry R. Ewing is also engaged there 
whefi not on the road, and Mr. Paul Pferdner, whom our readers 
know through some interesting letters from the Pacific Coast, is 
sending orders from every point he visits. 

Mr. J. M. Hawkshurst has not returned from his Eastern visit, 
and meantime the F. G. Smith (Bradbury) piano wareroom is 
presided over by Mr, B. F. King, who adds to his laurels occa- 
sionally by writing for the Herald under the nom de plume of 
‘* Bow Huckley.” 

Mr. A. M. Wright has just returned from a trip in behalf of 
Messrs. Wm. E, Wheelock & Co,, and Mr. Charles Logan shares 
the honors with Mr. Wright in the management of the ware- 
rooms, which at the present time are liberally stocked with 
pianos. 

The Hon. Jacob Estey is paying a visit to the Chicago house 
of Messrs, Estey & Camp. He has been visiting the Estey Fur- 
niture Manufacturing Company, of Owosso, Mich., of which he 
is the largest stockholder. Messrs, Estey & Camp are constantly 
adding to their list of agents, Messrs. Woodyatt & Co., of Mo- 
line, Ill., and Mr. A. R. Clark, of Rushville, Ill., being the 
latest acquisitions, Among the travelers of the house are Mr. 
W. E. Dean, Mr. S. B. Smith, Mr. W. H. Lehman, Mr. B. L. 
Curtis and Mr. T. J. Curtis. Mr. W. H. Daniels is the ware- 
room salesman. 

Mr. George P. Bent is off on a business trip, but, besides his 
own occasional! tours, he has constantly on the road Mr. Alex. 
Glenn and Mr, H. L. Ackerman, 

Messrs. Story & Clark’s new addition to their factory will be 
done soon ; in it will be new offices and warerooms, to be fitted 
up handsomely in natural wood. They are also putting in auto- 
matic fire-extinguishers, and when completed will have every 
requisite of a first-class factory. Mr. Melville Clark is spending 
a month in the summer resorts of Wisconsin, but is expected back 





Chickering and Colby & Duncan pianos. There are no better 
salesmen in the city than Mr. R. W. Cross and Mr, R. H. Day, 
and both have many warm friends among the finest people of 
Chicago. Mr. C. Hinze, of Des Moines, Ia., has sold out his 
business there and will move to Kansas City to open anew. 

Mr. Warren Collins, of Collins & Armstrong, after spending 
a very pleasant vacation in Wisconsin, has returned to Waco, 
Tex, 





From the Far West. 
Saw Francisco, August 28, 1887. 

LLNESs, constant moving about, much business 

and little time have made me remiss in my correspondence 
duties to THe MusicaL Courier, but in future will try to be 
more prompt. After leaving Laramie, which I trust you recol- 
lect is in Wyoming Territory, I stopped over at Rawlins in the 
same Territory, where James R. Hawley keeps the Fischer piano. 

At Evanston, quite a good-sized place, no piano or organ 
dealer is to be found. 

This brings us into Utah, the land of the Mormons, of which 
we have heard so much and know so little. I must give them the 
credit that these people support music and love musie and all its 
adjuncts. Every small town, I am told, has someone dealing in 
music and musical instruments. Of course, the chief city in 
Utah, and hence the headquarters for the music trade, is Salt 
Lake City. D. O. Calder’s estate is a large, elegant store at 45 
and 47 West First South-st. The late D. O. Calder, whom the 
writer knew quite well, was a man of extraordinary ability, both 
as a musician and a business man. He started to deal in music 
when the Mormons were solving the problem of ‘‘ To be or not 
to be” in the sage-brush desert. He succeeded and left a very 
substantial fortune to his heirs. The store is well built, well ar- 
ranged and nicely kept. Pianos are Steinway, Chickering, Steck, 
Behr Brothers and Hardman; organs are Mason & Hamlin, 
A. B. Chase and Kimball, of all of which a heavy stock is kept. 
Business in this house seems to be pushed for all it is worth. 
Coulter & Snelgrove have Knabe, Weber and Estey pianos ; Estey 
and Story & Clark organs. 

There are also two firms who keep organs exclusively, which 
are sold with and like sewing-machines, by peddling them on 
wagons through the country. 

At Ogden, H. C. Wardleigh, a very pleasant and thoroughly 
posted music man, has the Chickering, Ivers & Pond and Sterling 
pianos, the Loring & Blake, A. B. Chase and Wilcox & White 
organs, Eldredge & Barnes have Hardman pianos and Tabor 
organs. 

Logan, Utah, a strictly Mormon town, where children are 
thicker than flies, and a number of female faces stare at the visitor 
from each door and window, where the Mormon temple is second 
only to that at Salt Lake City, Carl C. Johnson keeps several kinds 
of pianos, but the piano business is not worth much in Utah— 
organs here are the things. Mr. Johnson has all the cottages, 
viz., the Western Cottage (Mendola, Ill.), Chicago Cottage, 
and Eastern Cottage (Bridgeport). Franklin Merrill has Pres- 
cott and Estey & Camp organs ; also several pianos. 

Reno, Nev., has one store where musical instruments are 
kept. C. J. Brookins, whom the writer started in the business 
fifteen years ago by selling him a small line of goods, still holds 
forth there. His selections of pianos are Marshall & Wendell, 
B. F. Baker, Cable & Sons and Shoninger; also Shoninger or- 
gans. 

Virginia City, once the gem of the Sierra Nevadas, the queen 
of silver producers, mourns in sackcloth and ashes; her glory 
has departed with the great mining kings and she is waiting for 
‘something to turn up.” Of her two or three music stores none 
are left, and pianos and organs are sold as may be demanded by 
a furniture dealer, a newspaper deliverer or by itinerant vendors 
from San Francisco or elsewhere. 

This letter being fully up to the requirements in length and 
prosiness, I will reserve California for another, especially as Cali- 
fornia at present makes a music mostly known as chin music, the 
refrain of which is always and forever ‘‘ Boom” and ‘‘ Lots.” 
No man who hasn’t been here can for a moment realize what this 
craze of all crazes is in its magnitude. The famous ‘‘ South 
Sea” craze in its time, the mining-stock craze later, isn’t a cir- 
cumstance to what this new craze is—selling or buying ‘‘ cli- 
mate’’ at so many dollars a foot. P..B 





Wood and Iron Frame Pianos. 

S much controversy has taken place lately on the 
A comparative merits of both these classes of instruments, as 
regards their durability or lasting tone-quality, the following re- 
marks may be interesting to our readers, and we will first en- 
deavor to show the difference in the decay of each, and note the 
causes ineach instance. If we look at the wood piano as it was 
turned out about twelve years ago, we find a scale of twelve 
inches at pitch (C), producing a strain or pull on the wood back 
of about nine tons, the pull varying according to the size of wire 
or string used. The back, as a rule, was framed up to stand the 
tension put upon it, and the yielding to the pull was gradual, the 
only part that seemed to give at once to the pull being the bass 





soom. Mr. H. L. Story has had the greatest success in his Cali- | 
fornia enterprises, and seldom comes to Chicago, leaving the | 
management of the business here to his son and Mr. Melville 
Glark. The latest scheme in which Mr. Story is largely interested 
is the completion of an immense hotel of some thousand feet 
frontage, opposite San Diego, Cal., which is to be called the 
Coronado Beach Hotel. 

The firm of Messrs. N. A. Cross & Co, are doing well with the 





and the part in its immediate vicinity, when the strings are 
hitched on what is known as the metallic plate. 

This, as a rule, was made of wrought iron, and never broke ; 
but the giving or yielding of this metallic plate caused the destruc- 
tion of tone in that part of the piano, a fact which our readers can 
easily verify by an examination of pianos made at the period re- 
ferred to. We will now endeavor to explain by the results of ex- 





of letting the copper covered strings pass over the bass belly- 
bridge, holding on to the bridge with a grip so firm that, instead 
of the string slipping easily over the bridge where it is black- 
leaded, it was bit and held fast owing to the fact of the coils of 
copper biting the bridge and bridge-pin. What next occurred 
was that the pressure brought on by the usual tuning caused the 
bracing to give or bend, while the bottom or bass metallic plate 
gave also to the strain or pull of string. This giving or yielding 
took place in one body or bulk. It was not a yielding of a single 
string ; but the whole part of this strong and dense body having 
power over the frail belly and belly-bridge, the latter has an up- 
ward or tilted position. 

As a test of the truth of this assertion, let us take a thin 
straight-edge and place it upon the bass bridge of any piano of 
the construction referred to above, and it will be found that the 
belly is considerably forced out of its lines, the bridge tilted and 
the tone gone. We may add that this wrought-iron bass plate 
has power over nearly half of the instrument. It is much pref- 
erable to use cast-iron plates instead of those made of wrought 
iron, as the former do not allow the string to have such power 
over the bridge or belly, and they stand the pull without giving. 
If they are not strong enough they break immediately, while 
those of wrought iron never break, but by their continuous pull 


destroy the belly and the tone. 
* * * * * * 6 


We will now draw attention to some faults in the construction 
of iron-frame pianos. 

An iron-frame piano having a modern long scale, say a 14-inch 
C, being two inches longer than the scale of a wood-frame piano, 
would have, of course, a larger amount of tension or pull upon 
the back than is found in the last-named instrument. Makers 
should keep the soundboard unencumbered with unnecessary 
strain, so as to make provision for the increased tension. This is 
a point which, we regret to say, is not attended to in the factories 
of many makers. The quality of the iron employed must not be 
too soft, but tough and rigid in its blend, and the work of the 
foundry molders must be thorough and efficient, or in less than 
two years the tone of the piano, fitted with a defective frame, will 
be greatly impaired. If the principals of any firm—the master 
and the foreman—pass badly cast frames to the bellyman and the 
backmaker, these latter are prevented from putting in good work 
in fitting the same, If the principals think badly cast frames 
are good enough, the workman naturally thinks—provided he 
thinks at all—that any sort of work is good enough. 

The backmaker is paid so much per back, and as long as he 
gets his wages is indifferent, and, indeed, rendered indifferent by 
the indifferent quality of the materials given him to work upon. 
The easiest thing to fit in satisfactorily is a straight or flat sur- 
face, and the most difficult thing to do well is to fit the frame in 
when edges are in a serpentine curve and the surface full of 
lumps. When these defective frames are put into the back they 
do not fit at the plank, it being nearly impossible to make them 
do so, with the result that the destruction of the tone commences 
and takes its course in the following manner: After the back and 
belly men have done their work the stringer commences to put 
the strings on and to roughly tune them, an operation known to 
the trade as chipping up, and performed by means of a piece of 
ivory chipping or flipping the string. The process of tuning 
pulls the iron front and plank together, the iron frame coming up 
to the plank, and if that iron is not well fitted and bedded to the 
plank it will bed itself. In some instances we have seen the frame 
at places over one-sixteenth from the plank, and before it has left 
the factory it has been against the iron frame, pulled up and 
bedded in the plank. The same result is found here as that de- 
scribed in referring to the wood-frame piano, namely, the string 
being held by the bridge-pins ; all the belly bridges are tilted and 
brought toward the wrest plank. 

Let us assume that the piano is a trichord, having fifty-six 
notes and twenty-nine covered strings, with a side bearing of 
14 pounds to every string, the rail or side bearing being equal to 
2 tons 8 cwt., the only resistance being the frail belly or sound- 
board to withstand this great weight. Naturally it gives way, 
and the long belly-bridge, being cut to allow the iron bar to pass 
the bridge, is weakened, and the treble section is allowed to 
come forward, as it lacks the support of the other long part of 
the bridge. This theory can easily be proved by taking out the 
back lining and putting a short straight-edge on the back of the 
sound-board. When this pulling has occurred a sepentine line 
will be found from the bent side to the plank round, and hollow 
from the bent side to the bridge. When this is the case the pro- 
cess of tone destruction has commenced, owing in some cases to 
the fact that the iron frame is not properly fitted against the 
wrest plank, or that the casting being bad, it is nearly impossible 
to fit in the frame in a satisfactory manner.—London Music 
Trade Journal, 








—A patent has been granted to G. Perrier for a music-box 
(No. 368,304) Also to G. F. Dieckmann for an electrical piano 
(No. 368,195.) 

—The Piano Varnishers’ Union of New York and vicinity held 
a picnic at Cosmopolitan Park, near High Bridge, on Labor 
Day. Mayor Hewitt approved the resolution of the Board of 
Aldermen and gave permission for a display of fireworks at the 
park in the evening. 

—Mr. F. G. Smith and family spent a very pleasant day at 
Martha's Vineyard last week, where Mr. Smith chartered a yacht 
and invited a host of friends to accompany him on a sailitg trip 
to Katamma. It was Mr. Smith's intention to remain longer at 
this resort, but his many duties at his Brooklyn factory, which 





perience what occurred. Many makers had adopted the practice 








necessitate his presence, conspelled bim:to come home. 
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“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CORO: PP... BINS, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, III. 


Ee” SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


ss K © 
LD = 
WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


M. P, MOLLER PIPE ORGAN C0,, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIPE AND REED ORCANS.© 1 wonesr onave, 


From Small Parlor Pipe to the Largest Church and Concert Organs. 

















&@ ORGANISTS AND AGENTS PLEASE SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES, 


HERR PIANO CO., 


FIRST-CLASS 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


rraA NWO 


No. 47 QUEEN STREET EAST, 
TORONTO, CANADA. 


PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S 


(JONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


-— COMBINED WITH — 


+>A Seminary for Music Teachers, <- 


BERLIN, GERMANY. 


ee | 


Ss | 











HE CONSERVATORY has now moved into the most spacious apartments and concert 
hall (the newest feature for conservatories) of the prominently situated building Pors- 
DAMER STR., No. 21 A. 

Its acknowledged superiority over the other Berlin institutions of the kind, particularly 
for Pianos, is due to the directors employing only the very best of prominent artists as 
teachers.s ALL BRANCHES OF THE ART OF MUSIC are being taught 
under the closest personal supervision of Professor Scharwenka. 

Prospectuses can be had at the offices of Messrs. Epw. Scuusertu & Co,, G. SCHIRMER, 
MARTENS Bros,, and ‘* THE Musicau Courier.” 














HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Pianc’ Manufacturers. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


— AND -- 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 
OR SILENT PRAC- 


THE TECHNIPHONE, “rice pane. 


N instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
yianoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements. 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 
CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New Vork. 


MECHANICAL PIANO AND ORGAN PLAYER. 
SENSATIONAL NOVELTY! 


VERYBODY, without having previously acquired the least 
musical knowledge, will be able to play the newest and most 
popular Dances, Marches, Hymns, or any piece of Music, with the 
aid of a cardboard sheet. 
Lowest Trade Prices, cash with order, free d/d Antwerp, 
Amsterdam or Rotterdam. 
For the Piano Automat, . ‘ ‘ ° + $21.00 
For the Piano aod Organ Automat, . , ’ a 31.00 
Sheets of Music, suitable for both apparatus, 35 cents each. 


H. PETERS & CO., Leipzig (Germany), 
Manufacturers of Kettledrums (Patent), Violins, Strings, Boxes, Piccolos 
Zithern, Accordeons, Musical Boxes, Orchestrionettes, &c. 














ESTABLISHED 1795. 


J. G. VOGEL & SON, 


PLAUEN i/V., SAXONY, GERMANY. 





HE OLDEST PIANO MANUFACTURING FIRM NOW EXISTING IN GERMANY. LOW 
Prices and Good Workmanship. Excellent Tone-Quality. Recommended by the following 
Artists: Liszt, Prof. Oscar Paut, Mary Kreas, Prof. Rarrotp1, Heten Horexirk, ALFRED Reissenav 


HERMAN SONNTAG, 


Musical Instruments. 


SWISS CHAMOIS STRINGS A SPECIALTY. 


No. 12 Park Place, New York. 


NEUMEYER 
PIANOS. 


Uprights «od Grands. 


BRITZER ST. 7, 
BERLIN, S., GERMANY. 
Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Culture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P.M. Residence, 130 
Kast sotn Street. 


and others. 








Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
World’s Expo- 
sitions of Am- 
sterdam and 
Antwerp. 





The Leading Organ of British Thought on 
the American Continent. 


Tae WHEnE: 


A Canadian Journal of Politics, Society and Literature. 
Published every Thursday. $3.00 per annum 


HE WEEK, “Canada’s Literary Journal,” which 
has entered its fourth year, appeals by its com- 
prehensive table of contents to the different tastes 
which exist within the circle of a cultured home, and 
will endeavor faithfully to reflect and summarize the 
intellectual, social and political movements of the day. 
In politics TH E WEEK is thoroughly independent. 
It is untrammeled by party connections, free from 
party leanings, unbiased by party considerations, its 
desire being to further, to the utmost of its power, 
the free and healthy development of the nation. 


Cc. BLACKETT ROBINSON, Publisher, 
5 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada. 








FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 

chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 

correspondence. ' 











G3” Sampce Copies sent FREE ON APPLICATION, Room 44 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill, 















—Wm. Myilius has started a retail piano wareroom at No. 12 


Union-sq. 

—J.S. Barreiras has opened his new piano-rooms at 1513 
Olive-st., St. Louis. 

-Steinmueller & Cellarius is the name of a new firm in Balti- 
more in the sheet-music line. 

—Mr. O. H. Dodworth announces his engagement as a sales- 
man with Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 

—Mr. Ben Starr, of James M. Starr & Co., Richmond, Ind., is 
in town this week on important business, 

—F, G. Smith, manufacturer of the Bradbury piano, is getting 
out some new and elaborate styles for the fall trade. 

—Mr. Gratz has just returned from the most successful trip he 
has ever had in the interests of the Lindeman piano 

—The Knight & McClure Music Company, of Denver, are 
now the State agents of the Lindeman piano for Colorado. 

-Mr. Karr, superintendent of the Brooklyn factory of F. 
G, Smith, has been spending the summer at Bath Beach, L. I. 

Mr. Emil H. Héfinghoff, of Barmen, Germany, has invented 
a new piano keyboard, attached in the rear of the present key- 
board. 

—M. P. Miller, the Hagerstown, Md., organ manufacturer, 
has just closed a contract to build a large organ at Hollydays- 
burg, Pa. 

—At the Watertowo, Conn., Fair 
pianos is two dollars and the second one dollar. 
case with organs. 

—The two firms in St. Louis who will not exhibit at the com- 
ing large exposition in that city are the Field-French Organ and 


the first premium for 
The same is the 


Piano Company and Estey & Camp. 

—Mr, P. H. Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, 
was in town Sunday, Monday and yesterday. Mr. Jacob Gra- 
mer, of the company, is expected back from Europe about the 
28th inst. 

—J. T. Rider, formerly manager of Cluett & Son’s Hudson 
branch, has just opened a wareroom of his own in that city, start- 
ing in with a large stock of Lindeman & Son's pianos and Wilcox 
& White organs. 








HIS, you will say, is impossible! Yet six years 

ago THE MusIcAL CourRIgR, when commenting on certain 
| experiments with radiant energy, printed these words : ‘‘ A beam 
of light made intermittent will cause the most unlikely substances 
to emit sounds, the pitch of which may be changed by making 
the light more or less rapidly intermittent.” It was well known, 
even at that time, among scientists that musical sounds could 
be formed by any such energy, whether by heat, light or actinism, 
from solids, liquids and gases, and that the power of the tones 
depended upon the porosity of these substances and their various 
colors, 

MUSIC WITHOUT TEMPERAMENT, 

This, you will say, occurs when a stringed quartet is well played. 
And yet in 1881 Dr. S. Austen Pearce, in THE MUSICAL 
CourigR, proved that this was impossible. 

SOUND WITHOUT AIR-WAVEs, 

Is, you will say, impossible. Yet it is undisputed by men who 
have studied fog-signaling on our coasts that sound may travel 
twice as far against the wind as with it. 

There is much confusion of thought on such matters. Mu- 
sicians who are also mathematicians or physicists and musical- 
instrument makers, who are acquainted with the present theories 
of acoustics, have long been convinced of the necessity of a 
thorough revision and verification of current notions respecting 
the nature, production, transmission and conversion of sound. 
But although they have contributed somewhat to the elucidation 
of natural phenomena and to a proper conception of our modern 
music, it has been reserved for Dr. A. Wilford Hall to grasp 
the whole subject and evolve an entirely new theory of acoustics, 
which seems destined to dispel the hitherto existing ideas based 
on the belief in the undulatory theory. 

It is the special object of the present notice to announce that 
this theory is now formulated in ‘‘A Text-Book on Sound,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Swander and published by Hall & Co., 23 Park- 
row, New York. 

The arguments advanced by Dr. Henry A. Mott, Jr., against 
the undulatory theory have already been placed before our 


readers. They are very valuable in helping to prepare 
the way for Dr. Hall’s statements, which not only de- 
stroy the old faiths but offer new ones. For instance, 


with reference to sound without vibration, he appeals to a 
common experience, viz., that the sound, of a human voice may 
be converted into electricity, as in a telephone, and reconverted 
into sound at a great distance without the aid of a vibrating dia- 
phragm at either end of the wire, and from this argues that, as 
sound may be converted into electricity and electricity into heat, 
and also light by incandescence, and other light without heat, as 





in the aurora borealis, and into magnetism by a coil of wire 


wound round soft iron, sound is similarly an actual force, He 
asks us to believe in the existence it as a real, substantial entity, 
such as gravitation, magnetism, cohesion, &c., and not regard 
it as a mere mode of motion. 

The work in question does not treat of sound in its relation to 
music, and hence the grave error of Helmholtz, respecting 
temperament, which interests inventors, passes unnoticed, 
But the physical nature of sound is thoroughly ex- 
plained and the glaring errors of Tyndall and other writers are 
corrected. 

It should be known that Dr. Hall is the founder of substan- 
tialism, and that his writings on sound are called the “ substantial 
theory of sound,” as they form a most important chapter in his 
exhaustive work on the ‘‘ Problem of Human Life.” He is the 
most prominent opponent of scientific materialism, who has‘at the 
same time offered a consistent view of the world of phenomena. 








A New Piano Factory. 


LARGE MANUFACTUKING ESTABLISHMENT TO BE BUILT FOR THE 
STIEFF FIRM. 


HE firm of Charles M. Stieff have broken ground in North- 
east Baltimore for a large, five-story brick factory and warehouse to 
date their b The lot is on the southeast corner of Townsend 
and Aiken streets, and it fronts 200 feet on Townsend, running back 336 feet 
to Lanvale-st, The factory, which will be L-shaped, will be 116 by 134 
feet, and will be as nearly fire proof as a wooden-floored building can be 
made. The foundation will be of stone, running with rock face two feet 
above the pavement. On this will be a granite coping. The superstructure 
of bricks will be 70 feet in height, finished off with a handsome brick cornice. 
At the corner a brick tower 100 feet high will be erected, the work above the 
roof being relieved at the corners with Doric pillars, and the top edge being 
a cornice, also in brick. Above this will be an ornamental iron railing, from 
the four corners of which will be ornamental supports, converging in the 
centre and forming a scket for the flag-pole, the whole, with finial, being 
36 feet above the roof, In the panel of the tower, arched at the top, a pub- 
lic clock will be placed. The building will be dust-proof, and the floors will 
consist of thick yellow pine flooring material, covered with felt paper, which 
in turn will be covered with maple an inch and an eighth thick, 

The office entrance will be on the Townsend-st. side of the smaller leg of 
the L, and wiil open into a hall leading on the right to the offices and packing- 
rooms, and on the left to the large wing. In this portion of the large wing 
is a broad staircase leading up through the house. The two buildings will be 
separated by a thick brick partition, supplied with fire proof doors of iron. 
Each floor will be —pranes by a row of upright wooden pillars running 
down the centre of the long building. The inner angle of the L will contain 
on each floor a lavatory and closets except the fifth floor. Here will be built 
upon iron beams and brackets a hanging brick varnish room, so constructed 
with a dividing step of masonry that varnish cannot flow into the factory in 
case of fire. Parapet wall<« above the roof render it possible for this room to 
be eompletely consumed by fire without damaging the rest of the building. 
At each wing are to be ample fire-escapes, and two elevators, one 744 by 12% 
feet, and the other 5% by 8 feet, are to be erected at the ends of the wings. The 
boiler and a houses are to be separated from the main factory by a space 
of 38 feet. The engine-house will occupy the rear inner corner of the long 
wing. The ground was broken two weeks ago by Mrs. Charles M. Stieff, the 
wife of the founder of the house, who with a new shovel turned the first 
three shovelfuls of earth in the presence of the present members of the firm. 
She will in a short time tay the corner-stone, when a ceremony will take place. 
Mrs. Stieff is seventy-seven years old. Mr. Frank E. Davis is the architect 








and John Haswell & Son the builders.—Sadtimore Sun. 








AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 


ps, 


OVS —~(@ 





SAD 
= Orchestral, 


rth 


and Square Grand 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


ta AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Correspondence Solicited, 


-- +O - ——— 


Upright 


TSA 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


t@ AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited, 
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PIANO-FORTES. 


we CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. @aq 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 & 408 East 30th St.. 











NEW YoRek. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GRoss 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—s4 NEW YORK +— 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


25 EAST 14th STREET, 





MANUFAOTORY: 


WAREROOMS 


NEW YORK. 


1438 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTUR 


Pianotor's Strings and Desks 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





Finest Tone. Best Work. and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 














~<>- aad 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS >= ( A NY OS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


>=) APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS c& SONS. 


Piano Manufacturers, 
No. 170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO!S PIANGS.- 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


i by Liszt,  aneeieene Bendel, Stra 
Abt, Paulus, Tity.as, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Master 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. ¢. 
State and Aiams Streets. Chicago: Market and Powell Streets. San Franiseco. Cal. FACTORY: Boston. Mass. 





UNION CoNTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST ‘INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3 $9,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 Renindk St., Baltimore, 





Supt. Eastern Department. 


NENT TANS 


~ Voright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TORE. 





[VERS:POND 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS : 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





‘= WEBER = 


PIANOS 


‘WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK.+ 








BRANCH: Weber Misic Hall, Wabast Ave., cor. Jackson St, Chicago. 


MANUFACTORIES: 


(21,123,125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
I NEW + YORK.¢+ 
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fie SOND MARTIN GUITARS #0 taunt 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. = 





For the tast fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dz GON}, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W, GOULD, | 


Dsz JANON, | and many others. 


but deem it unnecessary to de so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





DLBY x 


UPR 
GRAND 






Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 
COLBY, DUNCAN & CO., 
518, 520,522, 524 and 526 W. 48th St., N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


MITHICA 
> AnEnlos N 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 





Kpach 


Grand, Square and Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhbition, 1876, 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


§™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 














A openly made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES. 

Is also “oe to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty yom. and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 








Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 








Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & co. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Sa UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonie Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—# PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
=> and saves wear of the Piano. 





. RETAIL WAREROOMS: 15 E. 14th Street; 
/ FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 


C. KURTZMAN, erasure” nai 
+~PIANOFORTES,>- 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ERNST KAPS, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


FianoManufacturer 


TO THE ROYAL COURT OF SAXONY. 











GRANDS AND UPRIGHTS OF ALL DIMENSIONS. 


PIANOS FOR BSSATREME CLIMATES. 


W. H. BUSH & CO.,|_F. CONNOR, 
eeaey ‘| PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 














:|'GERTS ; 


ONHNPR 


SR > TE = 
— Se 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 





204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 





N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


Acents WANTED. Tuned and Regulated 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





of 


—_——— ee 
-<ONDON 1869 > 
4 oNnD JN 18692 
Qe 0 





PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


—OFr—— 


CEBRUDER KNAKE,@ 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 








PARIS 1867 
NS <n 4 









6 









Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





.& INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY. =~ 
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al SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


PACKARD ORGAN. TORT WAYNE ORGAN 00, 


FOR1I WAYNE, IND. 





~~#2IT HAS NWO SUPERIOR! *«~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 
) . 
AY our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,ana November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











ie \ \ \ \ Y fan \ —e— 
pany crann.| GEO, STECK & COQ. etme ciast 


THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT ‘PIANO MADE, 


PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com 


Paes. bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic Dregs Hs nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- and Small Amemneat 


“7: + Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Janoiwe & Son WECMAN GHENNING) Mh THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. i. . Is the Best and Most Salable 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST Piano Manufacturers. 4 ké : 
GRAND ORGANS: cana . Organ of the day. 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., - ‘esaamanal 
; All our instruments contain the full iron frame with " 
mesusie; %. Gorges £2., the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the = AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 


py "45 St. Paul’s E, Ch. 

age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or : 

44, Fifth Avense Pres. dampness cannot affect the st standing in tune of our a A RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world ccnuieiienienemanemiongnie 


Fresb sh.’ | that ours will excel any other. ~ 
ret Ss Pee MILLER ORGAN CO.., Lebanon, Pa. 


N Oo . ‘ 
burgh RG. Cathedral AUBURN, IN. X. 


STULTZ & BAUER, RRRREMEME{ CONOVER BRoS. 


UPRIGHT FPIANOS. 


: a Among our valuable | improvements, appreciated by pianists 

Upright and Square and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
m and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
































— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


San Francisco, and many others, 





ePrAToOsS Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
Lal Vf E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 3ist last Sist Street, New York. | * ae © anne Ress eee et NEW YORK. 


The TTEEL BRAMBACH & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO. 
N FUFE PELE PIANO-FORTES, O p FE R The Best Piano in the Market. 











12 East 17th Street, 


Between Fifth Avenue NEW YORK. PELL & SON ’ Manufacturers, 
THE 


Broadway, 
titi ON, mg 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 


Responsible Dealers. 





are surpassed by on made either side 
of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Listt Rubinstein, Scharwenta « ees ous, 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 


——e—e ORGAN G0. | Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


THEODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, aga Fifth FACTORY, 


R W. TANNER & SON, Te F. KRAEMER & CO., ng on 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y.  — : em GRAND, SQUARE 
MANUFACTURERS OF , we “= 1 2 “4 and UPRIGHT 


PIANO HARDWARE, : ee Am PIANO COVERS 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. Mig > te AND SCARFS 
Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning Fine Gray and : ee, ; iy .' 
Malleable fron Castings Il kinds of Piano Bolts a Me i 
Patented. constantly on hand. x = : Jf \\ Artists’ Busts 
r -» KC, 


_ STRAUCH BROS. soe. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — to the Trade. 
Lowest Prices. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, <n ee 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. ©. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. §@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO. oie oD 
“Thiuwduh Vie, Piyaltwortes SQuare? Upright Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








NEW FACTORY, 135 and 187 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No, 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen | Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 








Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d— 53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, QREATEST DURABILITY, 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 





The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-qua ter ag often as Pianos on the old system, 


This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ gre atest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co, not one of these has proved 
practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 
portance. The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been fully plished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
for ninet years, Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address, 

WARRANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





“Cc. Cc. BRICCS & CO. 


| Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, 


NONE ‘BUT THE FIN EST WORKMANSHIP. 





MASS. 




















Vienna, 1873. 


SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 


FELT AND 
















SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 





A MATERIALS, 





122 HAST THIRTHH NTE STREET, “SET YoRK. 








BEHNING™ 


Square, Upright and Grand Wienos 


3 WEST 14th ST. 
NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 





BHEHNING & SON. 


783. BACON PIANOS. '887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 








RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





LOCEWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 


Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 








Berea " : @ 


